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EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE TEACHING 
AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER* 


INTRODUCTION 


One approaches the question of effective college teaching 
with a great deal of caution and with mixed feelings. Our ordi- 
nary observation and experience would seem to tell us that 
there is practically nothing fixed in the determination of effective 
teaching in college. It appears from our casual experience and 
acquaintance with college teachers that this is a field in which 
human caprice rules almost without interruption or question. 
It would appear to be almost impossible to determine, except on 
a very limited base, what is effective teaching in college. There 
is the common phenomenon that we all have observed of col- 
lege teachers being regarded as ineffective in one institution, 
sometimes so ineffective that they lose their positions, then trans- 
ferring to another college where they are regarded as not only 
satisfactory but sometimes even very successful and superior 
teachers. One account tells of an experience in which not only 
was there this variation present with respect to successful and 
unsuccessful teaching, but even when there was a period of 
training given to observers of teachers, when there was a de- 
tailed check scheme of items that they might observe in a 
demonstration of teaching, when they had had full acquaintance 
with many of the teachers who were giving the demonstration, 
and when they had had an opportunity to consider and discuss 
many of the items in the teaching performance, many of the 
observers left the demonstration with diametrically opposed 
opinions and judgments of what they had seen. Some said that 
if they were the employer of the demonstrator, they would give 
him an increase in salary; while others said that if they were 
the employer of the same demonstrator, they would see that 
the contract was terminated as quickly as possible. 


*Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, Ph.D., is head of the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Notre Dame. 
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In these situations and illustrations, and there are many of 
them that we can all cite from our reading or our own direct 
experience, many questions come to mind. For example, when 
the teacher who is first regarded in a college faculty as unsat- 
isfactory, later moves and then is regarded as completely satis- 
factory, these questions arise: Was he then more adaptable to 
the second situation? Did either the first or the second judg- 
ment have validity? Were the persons who were making the 
first judgment quite unsound, or was it merely a matter of two 
persons who made the judgment having different standards that 
they applied to the same person? Who does the judging? How 
‘is it done? When is it done? Many teachers who are effective, 
let us say from the students’ point of view, might not be effec- 
tive from the administrator's point of view, or the converse of 
that might be true. Is a judgment based on visits to class where 
one observes teachers at work? If that is the basis, how many 
visits are necessary before we can be fairly sure of the validity 
of the judgment made? Should judgments be made on the 
basis of the testimonials of students, on the basis of records of 
class activities, or on what? Time also makes a difference. 
Perhaps we all have had the experience of looking back with 
fondness on some early teachers whom we knew and now re- 
gard very highly, but we did not so judge them when we were 
their students nor would they be so regarded by their present 
students. 

Thus, there are many problems and many facets to the sub- 
ject of this article; and there seems to be so much that is un- 
certain, so much that is unsure, that there is perhaps very little 
of a fixed basis in fact or principle or conviction with which we 
can deal. We shall try, however, to concentrate on a few aspects 
that can be substantiated, that are fairly clear, and that I think 
all of us can agree upon once we are on the same basis for dis- 
cussion. No attempt will be made, however, to determine 
specifically in advance what should be done in an unknown or 
an unknowable situation. I should like quite clearly to dis- 
avow any belief that I can give an exact prescription of what 
will be effective teaching in all situations. Such a person would 
certainly be a charlatan. I would also like to make it quite 
clear at the very outset that I do not believe that methods can 
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be torn from their context, nor that there is a universally best 
method that all persons in college teaching should become con- 
versant with and skilled in using. It seems to me that this is a 
very dangerous doctrine, that if you can only develop the right 
technique you can teach any subject. It is easy also to overdo 
the question of methods. Evidence for this is abundant even in 
our own country. This was the common experience in the last 
century in the training and the teaching of elementary teachers 
at a time when the German influence on methodology was so 
pronounced. This was the era when the normal schools were 
overburdened with hours and courses and classes given to 
methods of primary reading, intermediate reading, advanced 
reading, primary arithmetic, and intermediate arithmetic, and 
advanced arithmetic, and with every other subject that was in 
the elementary school curriculum. At the lowest level then, that 
of the elementary school, this country has suffered from over- 
attention given to methodology as if it were an exact science, 
a bundle of skills, a bag of tricks that teachers should be trained 
in and then apply automatically to every situation in which they 
found themselves. 

On the other hand, at the highest level, that of college and 
university teaching, the question of methods has scarcely been 
raised and it has been raised at all only in very recent years. 
There has been constant criticism of some of the more prevalent 
methods, particularly the lecture method (or the lecture sys- 
tem) in college and university work ever since the second half 
of the last century and it continues unabated down to our own 
time. There is still, however, nv serious attention given to the 
matter of preparation for college and university teaching for 
those who are to take that as their life work. The doctoral 
program is usually regarded as the preparation for college teach- 
ing in this country, and in the doctoral program there is little 
or no time given to the question of methods. Hence, young 
instructors either teach as they have most recently been taught 
themselves, which is a procedure surely of doubtful value, or 
they are left to their own devices and through trial and error 
decide on what methods they will use to teach. Happily there 
is more serious attention being given to this question at the 
present time in college and university circles. 
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We turn once again to our subject, the art of teaching. It is 
important that we note now that teaching is regarded as an art 
rather than a science. We may agree for present purposes that 
a science is organized knowledge and that an art is knowledge 
that has been made effective by skill. To put it differently, 
science is knowing, art is doing. While these are distinctions, 
it must be clearly recognized however, that art and science have 
much in common. Art must be based on science. It could 
become purely random and superficial, capricious activity if it 
did not have its roots in organized, substantiated, valid knowl- 
edge. It is a mistake for us to think, therefore, that the artist, 
whether he be a teacher or a sculptor, or a painter or a drama- 
tist, is completely free of all requirements. On the contrary, 
he becomes an artist when he uses the agreed-upon knowledge, 
principles, facts, generalizations of the fields of science con- 
tributory to his art, and then through his own creative ability 
makes of these a work which is the result of a happy wedding 
of art and science. The teacher as artist must bring to his teach- 
ing all his creative ability, but it must be developed and it 
must be exercised on what is given in the situation. Neither the 
extreme of complete anarchy nor the opposite extreme of rigid 
formulas to be followed in a totally objective, impersonal man- 
ner is a true construct of what teaching is and of what teach- 
ing requires. 

What is found in this situation? What are the items in what 
might be regarded as the more or less formal teaching-learning 
situation? When we look at this, I think we can conclude that 
there are seven elements, or seven iactors present in every 
formal teaching-learning situation. They are as follows: (1) the 
teacher; (2) the learner; (3) the subject matter; (4) the ob- 
jectives; (5) the methods of teaching; (6) the methods of learn- 
ing; (7) the setting, ie., the time available, the materials of 
instruction, the physical environment, and similar matters. 

Thus there are many factors in the teaching-learning situa- 
tion. The teacher, therefore, who says his methods will depend 
on his personality and his preference, or the one who says that 
his methods will depend on his subject matter, or the teacher 
who insists that they will be determined by students—all of these 
teachers will be making a judgment on insufficient grounds if 
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they consider only the one item that seems the most important 
to them. And yet, many of our most heated discussions on 
questions of teaching methods become heated rather than en- 
lightening because of our failure to analyze the full situation 
and to take account of all the pertinent factors. Thus, the argu- 
ment over the applicability of methods used by the Armed 
Services to civilian instruction in our regular colleges. Some 
will insist that the Army experiences have proved the superiority 
of this or that method, but have they really? In order to an- 
swer such a question, we need to consider all the factors present 
that I have mentioned above as being found in a teaching-learn- 
ing situation. If there are overlaps between the two situations 
in those elements of teacher and learner and subject matter and 
all the rest, then I should say that we would be very foolish if 
we did not accept much of what was learned from the Army 
experiences with respect to these methods. On the contrary, if 
we find that there is a very little overlap in those elements of the 
teaching-learning situation and the civilian college situation, then 
I should say that we would be quite illogical in concluding that 
we should imitate the methods that were employed in the Armed 
Services. 


A similar example might be taken with respect to the discus- 
sion of the laboratory method in the physical sciences as against 
the lecture-demonstration method. Generalizations from experi- 
ence and experiments with either one of these methods should 
be drawn very cautiously. In each case we have to consider 
not only the use of the methods but also the use of the methods 
in particular situations with a number of items of crucial im- 
portance being present. 

If our analysis thus far has been correct, that is that there are 
seven factors that are present in a teaching-learning situation 
rather than only one or two, we can now, in a very general way, 
differentiate between effective and ineffective teaching. In these 
general terms, we may now say that it is ineffective teaching if 
these factors are not ordered properly and if they are not har- 
moniously related to each other. Conversely, we may say that 
there is effective teaching if these factors are in harmonious 
relation, one with another, and if they are ordered properly. 
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THE TEACHER 


What does this mean? Complete analysis of each of these 
items is not possible within the limits of this article, but a few 
illustrations are needed. First, we might consider some aspects 
of the teacher, the first of the items in our listing. While it is 
probably true that no teacher becomes regarded as an effective 
or ineffective teacher because of some mathematical sum made 
up of items or units of various kinds, there are a few categories 
concerning the teacher that need to be especially stressed. 
Among these would be listed the intelligence of the teacher, his 
knowledge of subject matter, his personality traits (such as in- 
terest, patience, refinement, and culture), and lastly, his pro- 
fessional alertness and preparation. Although we cannot math- 
ematically measure any of these, we can certainly say that the 
teacher contributes to a good teaching-learning situation if he 
is highly intelligent, if he has a sure command of the subject 
field that he is teaching, if he is possessed with the traits that 
we associate with a fine personality, and if he is competent in 
teaching as a craftsman. 


THE LEARNER 


Similarly with respect to the learner, another of the items 
found in our analysis. The student makes a contribution to the 
teaching-learning situation which will be good insofar as we 
find at least three and possibly more features and aspects of 
him that have an important bearing on the effectiveness of his 
position as a student: his intelligence, his maturity, and his 
previous school experience. To these could be added many 
others but at least these three stand out clearly. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER 


Concerning subject matter that is to be taught, we should 
need to investigate, if we were to be thorough in this, such 
items as the selection of subject matter, its relation to subject 
matter in other courses taken earlier by the students, at the 
same time, and later, and also the organization of subject matter 
for teaching purposes. 
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Teaching methods should, therefore, be such as can be fol- 
lowed by the students with the intelligence that they possess, 
that the teacher is able to handle well and wants to use, that 
are harmonious with the type of subject matter that is to be 
taught, that are harmonious with the objectives for which it is 
taught, and so on with all the elements that we have found 
in the situation. If these are in proper relation, one to another, 
then it would seem reasonable to say that effective teaching 
will be achieved. On the other hand, it is ineffective teaching 
if the learning activities that the student is stimulated to engage 
in are unrelated to his previous competence in the subject mat- 
ter, if these activities are contrary to the objectives to be sought, 
and so on with all the other items in our total teaching-learning 
situation. 

It should be obvious that, for example, if a student is to 
acquire a certain skill he must have the opportunity and indeed 
the necessity of directed practice in the skill, not merely a verbal 
understanding of what is involved; if he is supposed to develop 
good tastes in appreciation of literature or fine arts, he should 
not be merely exhorted to do so but he must be given the op- 
portunity to react to several examples of artistic creations; if he 
is to comprehend a principle or other generalization, he must 
be given a clear and adequate explanation of it, its terms and its 
applications. All these simple illustrations that I have men- 
tioned should be, as I say, obvious, yet they, and what stands 
behind them, are very frequently violated, in college and uni- 
versity instruction. 

THE OBJECTIVES 

Thus, this matter of teaching and learning is a serious mat- 
ter that calls for some detailed planning, even though the plans 
will differ in some features every time we use them. The stu- 
dent who is not getting along well will usually not do much bet- 
ter merely by some heroic effort of “trying harder,” anymore 
than the ineffective teacher would improve by the same effort. 
Such a student needs more than the vague business of trying 
hard at he knows not what and never being sure that he has 
done specifically what he was supposed to do. He needs, as 
does his teacher, both a sense of purpose and a sense of achieve- 


ment. 
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The sense of purpose and the sense of achievement will not 
be attained until there is good communication and planning be- 
tween teachers and students of what is to be done, how it is 
to be done, when it is to be done, and what are the tests of 
accomplishment. The instructor who assigned five books to be 
read the first week of the term may have achieved his private 
objective of reducing the size of his class but he was not teach- 
ing when he did that. Nor did the seminary teacher whose 
students changed his place marks in his books that he brought 
to class but who read out of them nonetheless wherever he found 
the markers. 

In such planning, both the long view and the daily work have 
to be attended to. In the long term planning, the purposes, 
the great themes or issues, or problems should be anticipated; 
the outlines of the course should be made fairly distinct, the 
obligations of the students defined, and the manner of evaluat- 
ing students’ progress determined. In the daily work, resolu- 
tion must be made of the manner of proceeding, of provision 
for repetition of matters to be retained, of stimulating fagging 
interest and attention, of illustrations that will be telling, and 
of all the other details that will come up day by day. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 

We come now to a consideration of the methods of instruc- 
tion. These are the chief methods that have been developed 
in American colleges in their chronological order: (1) the re- 
citation method; (2) the lecture method; (3) the discussion 
with its variation in the form of the tutorial system; (4) the 
laboratory, with its variation and extension of the lecture-demon- 
stration method; and finally (5) the method which was first in- 
troduced into the law schools but which is now being explored 
in the other divisions of colleges and universities, that is, the 
case method. 

Of these, by far the oldest is the recitation method. It was 
introduced at a time when the colleges were scarcely distinguish- 
able from good secondary schools, at a time when great stress 
was placed on textbook instruction, and when, therefore, the 
teacher was regarded largely as a person whose duty was to 
check on study done by students in textbooks, to review, to 
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repeat, and to test. It gave way eventually (and that was not 
until the third quarter of the last century) to the lecture method. 
The latter was introduced primarily from German universities 
at a time when German scholars were carrying on a good deal 
of original investigation and research and putting their results 
in the form of lectures containing material which was not avail- 
able at the time in published sources. American scholars and 
university persons began to visit German institutions for illumi- 
nation and for stimulation and once returned to this country, 
they began to introduce the lecture system in the United States. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the lecture system in many 
lecturers’ hands brought to American colleges and universities 
a great improvement over the traditional recitation method, it 
has nevertheless been severely criticized almost from the begin- 
ning of its introduction to this country. It has been very severe- 
ly criticized in the last twenty-five to thirty years. When, how- 
ever, you consider the matter more or less scientifically and 
objectively, the conclusion is quite unsure. This is a field in 
which careful measurement is almost impossible but in most 
examples of research that have been made the lecture method 
seems to have been as satisfactory as the newer and so-called 
progressive methods, at least so far as acquisition of subject 
matter is concerned. I hasten to add that the evaluation of a 
method should involve much more than merely the acquisition 
of subject matter which may be more or less precisely measured 
by testing devices and instruments that are now available. But 
that will always be at least one of the standards of teaching 
effectiveness. And so far as that is concerned, I repeat that 
the lecture method seems to be as satisfactory as others if by 
satisfactory we mean merely the acquisition of factual infor- 
mation by students. This is true, although I am aware of the 
students’ definition of the lecture method as the process by 
which notes are transferred from the instructor's notebook to 
the student’s notebook without going through the head of either 
one. I suppose it could be said here that the important thing 
is not the lecture, if great success is attained, but who is the 
lecturer. 

The discussion method has been introduced in small classes 
and particularly in such fields as philosophy, the ethical sciences 
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and the social sciences, some classes in literature where the 
stress is placed on student evaluation and interpretation rather 
than the acquisition of strictly factual knowledge or the develop- 
ment of skills. In its extreme form of the tutorial system it is 
the most expensive form of method that could be adopted, byt 
by those who have had the experience of learning and teaching 
by this method, it seems to be very nearly unanimously re- 
garded as very superior. There are dangers in the discussion 
method just as there are weaknesses in the recitation or the lec- 
ture method. The obvious danger and weakness of the discus- 
sion method is that discussion may get out of hand or that the 
discussion may become so interesting in itself that it may wander 
off into directions that are not intended by the outlines of ma- 
terials for the course and that there will be little or no means 
by which the teacher may check on the accomplishment of the 
students. 

The laboratory method is now regarded by practically every- 
one in higher education, I suppose, as particularly needed and 
appropriate in the field of the physical and biological sciences. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the sciences quite as much 
as all other departments of the curriculum were once taught 
by the traditional recitation method and few thought that it was 
anymore necessary to change the teaching in the sciences than 
it was in any of these other fields. Once, however, the labora- 
tory method was introduced into the sciences, it was shortly 
looked upon as particularly appropriate to those subjects. It is, 
of course, from the point of view of equipment, one of the most 
expensive methods of instruction to employ; so expensive in 
cold cash and likewise so consuming of time, that in many places 
it has been modified in the direction of the lecture-demonstra- 
tion method. Again I must say that the specific findings of re- 
search investigations on the relative superiority of one or the 
other of those two methods are inconclusive. Again, also, it 
depends on what one puts down as his objectives and likewise 
on what means he uses for measuring accomplishments. There 
has been an extension of what might be regarded as a modifica- 
tion of the laboratory method in the field of some other depart- 
ments of the curriculum in recent years, particularly in the social 
sciences. Here, the laboratory is the community itself. The 
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materials are first-hand observations rather than physical objects 
or apparatus. The teaching is done largely in terms of prob- 
lems to be worked out. 

Finally, there is the case method which was mentioned earlier. 
This is not very distinguishable from the problem referred to 
just a moment ago under the heading of the laboratory pro- 
cedure in the area of the social sciences. The case method 
is particularly employed now in some fields of business edu- 
cation. Much of that, however, is in the university level rather 
than on the college level and hence does not concern us particu- 
larly here. 

The more one reads the results of investigations of experiments 
on these and other methods of teaching in the colleges of the 
country, the more one is unsure of the superiority of one or an- 
other. I do believe that the only satisfactory conclusion to 
reach is that each has its values; each is appropriate in some 
situations; each can be handled best perhaps by some teachers, 
but perhaps not by all; each is particularly useful for some kinds 
of students but perhaps not for all kinds of students; each can 
be related to some objectives but perhaps not quite as well to 
all objectives. While I realize that this is an unsatisfactory and 
somewhat disturbing conclusion, it would have some value if 
it simply brought us face to face with the fact that we have 
available, not one, not two, but half a dozen methods that we 
ought to rather seriously consider and perhaps in some cases 
try out within our own teaching situations. 

The more we think about the methods of teaching that have 
been discussed here, the more we see how they overlap rather 
than have discrete differences; where one method leaves off and 
another begins, is largely arbitrarily settled. What is one school 
and by one instructor is regarded as a lecture method is re- 
garded in another school as a discussion method, and so on with 
the rest. There are no rigid compartments to be labelled with 
one name of method or another as if they had no relation to 
each other, and all of this I regard as extremely wise and healthy 
for college instructors. We should not only see this similarity 
in methods, but likewise shift our attention from emphasis on 
methods of teaching by instructors to methods of learning by 
students. The value of any method is found largely in what 
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it gets students to do rather than how expertly it may be de- 
veloped by the instructor who employs it; and if we push the 
consideration and the analysis of methods of instruction far 
enough, I think we eventually reach the point where we do 
not care what names or labels are attached to the methods, but 
rather we are concerned with what the methods do to and for 
the students who are in the classroom. If we look in this direc- 
tion, we see instructors becoming much more sensitive to what 
their students are doing and what they need to do in terms 
of objectives; in terms of themselves, their abilities, background, 
interests, weaknesses and their strengths; in terms of the sub- 
ject matter; in terms of the whole situation in which they and 
the teachers find themselves. We find, I say, instructors turning 
their attention to these matters rather than in the development 
of some perfection in the use of a skill or a technique of instruc- 
tion. This is wholesome, this is beneficial. This is where the 
work of the teacher lies rather than in the improvement of a 
technique merely as a technique without the burden of atten- 
tion being given to the place in which the technique is used 
and for whom it is intended. 

As we do more and more of this, we begin to concern our- 
selves increasingly with the question of the students’ role in 
the making of a good class. It is not a question of a perform- 
ance by the instructor before a class of inert, immobile students. 
It is rather a consideration that should be given to the inter- 
play of student and teacher in the classroom. It is a question 
of the determination of the student’s responsibilities to himself, 
to his fellow students, and to his instructor. I recognize the 
fact, as any teacher does today, that there is considerable re- 
sistance on the part of students to learning in college. This is 
the price that we pay for having college education so common 
as it is today. If it were a privilege to be attained by those who 
had ability and those who had zeal, we would not have nearly 
so many learning problems, and hence not so many instruc- 
tional problems in the colleges. This is, as I say, a price that 
we pay for popular higher education; and to deal with this we 
need many approaches of skill on the part of the teacher in rec- 
ognizing ways in which to reach students who are resistant, or 
who are indifferent, of ways that the college may use to obtain 
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cooperation from students, and all the other devices and all the 
other approaches that colleges and teachers have to investigate. 
As Father Martin D’Arcy said in a lecture he gave at Notre 
Dame University last year, “The art of teaching is to raise the 
dead to life, to take what you find in students and develop it.” 
Despite the resistance offered by many students to real learn- 
ing in colleges today, there is a substantial amount of evidence 
that would indicate that students recognize good teachers when 
they have them, and they want in teachers not charlatans, not 
mere entertainers, not prima donnas; not martinets of discipline 
on the other hand either. Rather they want persons who are 
businesslike, who are efficient, who can map out work, who 
give evidence of scholarship, who have a sense of balance and 
proportion, and who have a fine personality. Many of the pieces 
of research that have been done on this question indicate that 
the students’ judgment is not far off from the judgment made 
by a college instructor's peers or his superiors. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SETTING 


We finally come now to some concluding remarks. Although 
effective teaching on the college level is dependent upon the 
individual instructor, as I have tried to make clear, although 
it is dependent also on the student, it is also very true that 
effective teaching is dependent upon the total situation that is 
present in the college world where the instructor is at work. 
The college where he is employed, all parts of it, must attempt 
to create a situation that will make effective teaching possible 
and desirable and prized. What does this mean? It means 
that there is the obligation on the college, not only to select 
its instructors with respect to their capacity for scholarship and 
for teaching, but likewise it must select its students with respect 
to capacity for learning. Colleges will vary in their opportu- 
nities and their limits but it is not fair to hold a teacher re- 
sponsible for the failure of the class when the college itself 
has been negligent in the selection of students who are to be 
allowed into the college for educational opportunities. The col- 
lege must attempt to create an environment and a situation for 
serious learning and teaching. It does this by the tradition 
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and by the history of the college, by having abundant and effec- 
tive use of libraries, laboratories, lectures, concerts, publications, 
both by faculty members and their students. Then, the work 
of the teacher will be looked upon as one of the means, a very 
important if not the most important means, for stimulating and 
directing learning on the part of the students. The college must 
recognize and value good teaching in its own instructors. And 
here we come to the highly controversial question of the place 
of teaching and the place of research. This is not as important 
in the college as in the university, but it cannot be completely 
avoided. I mention it, therefore, not to treat it exhaustively, but 
merely to allude to it. 

While it may not be necessary for college instructors to be 
carrying on original and vital and active investigation and to 
be frequently publishing new materials and extending the 
frontiers of knowledge, college instructors not associated with 
universities have at least the obligation to be aware of investi- 
gations and extensions of knowledge in their own fields wherever 


they may be done. Whether it be as an active researcher or 
as a follower of the research of others, the college teacher must 
give evidence to his peers and to his students that he is a learner 
along with them and that he is active and alert in constantly 
adding to his store of knowledge and his interpretation of the 
great fields in which he is working and to which he has devoted 
his life, for investigation as well as communication. 


The National Catholic Music Educators Association, at a re- 
cent meeting of its state executive secretaries in Baltimore, drew 
up a new constitution. It provides for greater independence 
of units on a diocesan basis, allows for four types of member- 
ship, finances the national offices and establishes a new execu- 
tive committee and a new national board. Its acceptance de- 
pends upon approval of the members, which will be secured by 
mail. The national office of the association has been set up 
in conjunction with the office of the NCEA in Washington, D.C. 
Serving full-time as executive secretary is Sister Mary Herbert, 
O.S.F. Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, superintendent of schools in 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh, is president. 





WHAT IS GRADUATE INSTRUCTION? 


EDWARD J. POWER* 


INTRODUCTION 


An examination of the educational literature for the past year 
discloses that considerable attention is now being given to the 
general problem of college teaching. It is true that this is 
not a new problem, and it is clear that the interest which is 
demonstrated in monographs and journals concerning the teach- 
ing in the college is but a renewed attempt on the part of edu- 
cators to diagnose and prescribe for a strange malady, which 
has been a source of irritation and weakness in American higher 
education since 1636. Ineffective teaching was not unknown in 
the classrooms of the “Venerable Nine”; but realistic remedies 
were not produced, and there is no clear record of any being 
attempted, until Francis Wayland of Brown University decided 
that he could improve the instructor's efficiency and therewith 
improve instruction by forbidding the teachers at Brown the 
use of their textbooks in the classroom. Wayland’s regulation 
was but a partial solution; a temporary relief, which at the time 
insured a mastery of the basic text by the teacher. Brown’s 
president expressed unusual satisfaction with his “patent medi- 
cine,” but it is obvious that American higher education has 
long since become too complex for such superficial medication. 


A fundamental contribution toward making higher education 
more complex, and at the same time creating an entirely new 
issue with regard to instruction, was the upward extension of 
the liberal arts college—the establishment of the graduate school. 
The Catholic University of America, Johns Hopkins, Clark, and 
a few other institutions of higher learning conceived graduate 
study to be essentially different from undergraduate work, and 
did therefore attempt to conduct institutions of exclusive grad- 
uate character. In the university which devoted its energies to 
graduate work and excluded undergraduate participation from 


*Edward J. Power, Ph.D., is an assistant professor in the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Detroit. 
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its program of studies, the instructional dichotomy which was 
apparent in the extended liberal arts college did not exist. Or, 
if it did exist in the beginning, because the faculty which was 
recruited for the graduate type institution had experienced, 
with few exceptions, an extended internship in the undergrad- 
uate college, it was partially expelled by a definitive articulation 
of unique and specialized objectives for the graduate university. 
But few of these graduate type schools were founded, and when 
they were it took but a relatively short time to discover that 
none was successful. The inability to continue the highly spe- 
cialized function of graduate instruction only was not due to 
any attachment to erroneous objectives for such institutions, or 
to a failure of the instructional program, but to the stark reali- 
ties of finance. 

Undoubtedly, some of the astute administrators of the great 
universities, perhaps Woodrow Wilson of Princeton, would have 
insisted, on principle, that a graduate school should exist as 
an organic part of an institution which undertakes also the 
education of undergraduates. If common practice can be ac- 
cepted as the test of a principle’s authenticity, then educators 
entertaining the view of mutual contribution may be sustained. 
But it is the acceptance of this principle, if principle it be, 
of mutual contribution, and the justification of present graduate- 
undergraduate practice, which accentuates the “new issue” with 
regard to instruction to which we have referred. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


Publication this year of what may well be the most authorita- 
tive as well as the most comprehensive statement to date on 
graduate studies,! indicates an awareness for many problems, 
one of which is the need for distinguishing between graduate 
and undergraduate instruction. But this distinction is not made 
in the yearbook. Directing his remarks toward graduate study 
in education, Tyler maintains that “the distinction between the 
educational tasks appropriate to a graduate school and those 
inappropriate lies in the focus of attention of the graduate school 


1 Graduate Study in Education: The Fiftieth Yearbook of the Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
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upon the development of students, whatever their career ob- 
jective, who are able to study basic educational questions in- 
dependently.”* 

It is possible that a more incisive distinction cannot be made; 
none is attempted in the yearbook. But this generalization 
would apply, it would seem, with considerable validity to un- 
dergraduate instruction, and if so, its value as a distinction 
would evaporate. It is the design of this effort to specify, if 
possible, some of the criteria of graduate instruction which serve 
to identify the graduate class and distinguish it from the under- 
graduate class. If fundamental factors which make graduate 
instruction graduate can be isolated, then teachers, many of 
whom have duties on both levels, graduate and undergraduate, 
can consciously employ procedures and exact requirements 
which are appropriate to the one level (graduate) but not to 
the other (undergraduate). Whether such an ambitious ob- 
jective can be accomplished, I do not now know; or, the con- 
clusion, that if it can be done it does not need doing, and if 
it must be done then it cannot be done well, could with some 
logic be adhered to. 

Nevertheless, and irrespective of the degree of success which 
one might expect in resolving the question, the problem does 
exist, and the investigator should not be criticized who attempts 
a solution even though he may fail or fall far short of achiev- 
ing his desired goal—the isolation of certain factors which make 
graduate instruction truly graduate, distinctive, and different 
from undergraduate instruction. But before the criteria are 
set forth it seems worth while to examine some complaints which 
are directed toward graduate instruction. 

It might be said here that many college teachers and some 
deans see no justification in either an attempted distinction 
or a real distinction between the two levels. These educational 
practitioners do not consciously identify themselves, but others 
have little difficulty in ascertaining their views. They are of 
the model who attribute truly graduate character to a class be- 
cause a term paper is required; or, they may advocate that two 
or even three term papers be extracted from the graduate stu- 


2 Ralph W. Tyler, “The Functions of Graduate Departments and Schools 
of Education,” ibid., p. 17. 
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dent. The fundamental and decisive character in such a view 
is that graduate instruction is term paper writing. But the 
term paper has not disappeared from the undergraduate scene 
and cannot therefore be identified as the first essential of the 
graduate class. Notice, I do not say that the term paper should 
not be required, nor would I argue that it must always be re- 
quired of a graduate class, but I do insist that it is not the 
criterion for which we are searching. 

Entwined in the same general view, which disregards proper 
instructional distinctions, is the knowledge that the graduate 
student, and usually this is true, must write some sort of super 
term paper, not to be identified with, though often confused 
with, the master’s thesis, if he is to obtain the institution’s 
label of approval. The only actual difference then between 
the two levels, and the difference is entirely devoid of an in- 
structional phase, is that one student is awarded the master’s 
degree at the completion of his course while another student 
receives the bachelor’s degree. If one finds it possible to adjust 
to this view, his problem, though in reality he has no problem, 
is solved. Actually, it is the line of least resistance, a course 
quite often taken, but one which avoids the desiderata of the 
instructional issue, and one which must be adjudged as an en- 
tirely inadequate, even an erroneous interpretation. 

The specific fallacy in the view given above is that exclusive 
attention is given to quantity. It is permissible, even desirable 
or necessary, to establish certain quantitative standards, but 
such standards must be clothed in more descriptive language 
than that term papers will be required in graduate classes, or 
that a graduate program consists of one, two, three or more 
years of study. Such a statement is of little value to the pro- 
fessor who dismisses an undergraduate class at 9:50 a.m. and 
enters a graduate class at 10:00 a.m. the same day, since it offers 
no guidance as to the tone of instruction proper for his ten 
o'clock class. Obviously, he has not had time to adjust to, or 
prepare for, the additional performance or the modified pro- 
cedure which may be expected in the succeeding situation but 
was not demanded in the preceding. 

Our analysis would be less than complete if we neglected a 
reference to the attitude of some teachers on this matter of 
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distinctions in instruction which should be maintained for the 
two levels. Not a few college teachers will remark, if they get 
this far in their reading, that the entire question is just a straw- 
man, a simulated problem, or an academic question to be re- 
served to those whose desire to draw distinctions outruns their 
ability to do so. Or, they may say: “I have been teaching twenty- 
one years, and for eighteen years I have taught graduate classes. 
At no time have I felt it necessary to make a clear-cut distinction 
between graduate and undergraduate instruction; any attempt 
to do so, as far as I am concerned, is a waste of time.” The 
reply which has become classic, and deserves such regard, might 
be appropriate here: “You have not had twenty-one years of 
teaching experience, but one year’s experience twenty-one times,” 
and are therefore not as well qualified to speak as you consider 
yourself to be. Ignoring issues out of existence is the ostrich 
technique, and though it may produce desirable results for the 
ostrich, it has never done much for man. 


It will not do to chastize the college teacher carelessly or 
too severely. There is some reason to believe that “the laborer 
is worthy of his hire,” and that the professional competence of 
the college teacher means that he has insight into the instruc- 
tional problems of his special field. It would be a long stride 
backward to insist that the professor have a manual in his pos- 
session, perhaps in his pocket, which would spell out for him 
the recommended techniques for graduate instruction. If such 
were the case, our professor who translates himself from the 
undergraduate class, meeting at 9:00 a.m. to the graduate class, 
meeting at 10:00 a.m. could consult this magic book of knowl- 
edge and follow the instructions outlined for him; but the result 
would be poorer rather than better graduate instruction. 


If it will not do to criticize the college teacher excessively, 
neither will it do to accept wholeheartedly and naively the 
proposition that every college teacher has that measure of pro- 
fessional competence which tends to guarantee insight into in- 
structional problems in his special field. A few years ago, at 
an educational convention, I talked to a college professor who 
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made an exceptionally startling confession. I am not able to 
quote him exactly, but the gist of his revelation is this: 


I teach three graduate courses in the college where I am employed. I 
have found that I get the best results if I use the same material and teach 
the same things in each of the three courses. Frequently, since the 
courses follow one another and are offered in succeeding quarters, the 
students who have taken the first course take the second and the third 
also. One quarter I decided to ask the members of the third course, 
many of whom had taken the first and the second, what they thought 
of my plan, and if they found the repetition of the same subject matter 
wearying? The response was most satisfying. The consensus was that 
the dominance of identical material in the three courses enabled the stu- 
dents to obtain a firm grasp of the content. In consequence of this 
survey I feel my practice justified and am continuing it. 


How many are there who will justify their inadequacies in 
a similar manner? I have no way of knowing; even one is too 
many. But how successfully can such flagrant shortsightedness 
be counteracted when we have no established qualitative criteria 
for graduate study? 

One more thing should be mentioned before an attempt 1s 
made to propose criteria for graduate instruction. It is rather 
common for our colleges to offer courses which may be taken for 
either graduate or undergraduate credit, depending upon the 
status of the student. The acceptance of such a practice makes 
it quite difficult to speak of qualitative criteria for graduate 
instruction, but it does tend to impose upon the college or the 
instructor, or both, the obligation of distinguishing quantita- 
tively between the two levels. The criterion usually accepted 
is the term paper, or a longer term paper; but this solution is 
analagous, when accepted as adequate, to the housekeeper who 
sweeps the household debris under the living room rug—she 
hasn't removed the dirt, only concealed it; the term paper solu- 
tion as a criterion is a similar employment of deceit. I am not 
prepared to say how the dilemma of combination graduate and 
undergraduate work may be resolved and must therefore exclude 
that special problem from further particular consideration here. 


CRITERIA OF GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


Before any attempt is made to establish the criteria of grad- 
uate instruction, it seems good to say that the graduate school 
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must be a school for superior students. If this is not true, the 
criteria which are to follow will not be meaningful or helpful. 
Also, and in the face of much contemporary practice to the 
contrary, the graduate class much be small; if it is not small, 
the criteria to be outlined here cannot be applied well. A 
final comment that there is no necessary hierarchy intended in 
the listing of the criteria should bring us to the point where 
these criteria of graduate instruction can be listed and annotated. 

1. The criterion of logical presentation—The view expressed 
formally by the Herbartians, that the approach to subject matter 
be geared or adjusted to the learner's level of development, is 
useful here. Graduate instruction is content-centered rather than 
student-centered; the subject matter is not made to conform to 
the learner (psychological presentation), but the learner to the 
content (logical presentation). There is no way of avoiding 
the conclusion that logical presentation demands mastery, step 
by step; and mastery of a field of specialization must be the 
first and foremost demand made of the graduate student. Since 
graduate schools are selective, it is obvious that the learner’s 
level of development is advanced—it is an obligation which 
bears heavily upon the teacher to continue this development 
rather than to retard it. Graduate class objectives must pre- 
sume teaching for mastery and not merely teaching for exposure. 

2. The criterion of comprehensiveness—The undergraduate 
teacher may sometimes be satisfied when the students under his 
charge study only the textbook. Certainly the textbook is a 
valuable instructional tool; it is sometimes an appropriate in- 
strument on the graduate level, but graduate instruction must 
not be textbook instruction. If a text is used in the graduate 
class it must be supplemented generously with periodical and 
other literature. Bibliographical studies are worth while and 
should be encouraged on this level. The criterion of compre- 
hensiveness is anchored securely on the principle that mastery 
be the key-word in graduate preparation. The graduate stu- 
dent must know a great deal about his field if he is to be sat- 
isfactory, and the major source for this extensive knowledge 
should be the graduate class;; but extra-class study and research 
are indispensable if the criterion of comprehensiveness is to be 


satisfied. 
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8. The criterion of profundity—Graduate instruction should 
be profound; that is, it must be intellectually deep and thorough. 
A real effort should be made to bottom the area of knowledge 
prescribed by the course boundaries each time a graduate course 
is offered. An alternative expression is that graduate instruc- 
tion to be genuine must be exhaustive. 


4. The criterion of research-mindedness.—Graduate teachers 
should themselves be scholars or prospective scholars. Their 
personal interests and their teaching interests must include the 
disposition to search for new interpretations; to discover and 
push back the boundaries of knowledge. These scholarly dis- 
positions are revealed to the students in course and give a dis- 
tinctive character to the instruction. A graduate course is not 
a survey; it is not intended to be introductory; the prerequisites 
are presumed to be foundational. Research as a method and 
research-mindedness as an attitude are indisputable essentials 
of graduate instruction. 


5. The criterion of criticism and analysis.—In graduate in- 


struction the field of study is laid open to a searching inquiry, 
critical observation, judgment and review; the knowledges are 
examined to distinguish component parts, separately, or in their 
relation to the whole. 


6. The criterion of delimitation—We are inclined at times 
to pay homage to the learned pedant, but we find ourselves 
wondering that “the one small head could carry all he knows.” 
More often than not the knowledge which the pedant has is 
superficial; he knows a little about a lot. The criterion of de- 
limitation applied to graduate instruction implies that limits 
or boundaries for the field of study are fixed. This provides for 
concentration and, we hope, eventually, mastery. 

Sometimes the charge is made that advanced graduate in- 
struction is nothing more than “digging a small hole deeper.” 
But digging small holes deeper often pays off. I have never 
heard that oil men substitute the technique of excavation for 
drilling. They drill a small hole, and if successful, they may 
drill another; and when they have many wells producing they 
connect them with a pipe-line. The beneficial outcomes are 
obvious. But where would the oil be if the bulldozer were pre- 
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ferred to the drill? Where is the possibility of significant 
achievement in graduate instruction if there is not delimitation? 

7. The criterion of professional goals.—Anyone who is familiar 
with instruction in a good medical school agrees that the in- 
struction is highly effective. Much of this efficiency is due to 
the fact that the instruction is directive—closely correlated to 
the competencies which are required of the student in the 
medical profession. One of the major problems facing graduate 
instruction is the absence of one general professional goal. One 
general occupational goal can hardly be assigned, as it can be in 
the medical school, for the students in a graduate school, or for 
the students in a single department of a graduate school. Never- 
theless, it is accurate to assume that graduate students do have 
professional aspirations, and the standard of competency to be 
attained, though occupational pursuits may vary, must be mas- 
tery of the content proper to the field of study. Unless this 
principle is adhered to, the products of the graduate school will 
never be widely accepted as professional people. 


sd o o 


Transportation to parochial schools in Vermont may not be 
provided by local public school directors, according to an opinion 
of Vermont's attorney general handed down in November, 1951. 
The opinion was sought when a dispute arose in Colchester, Vt., 
over whether the public school directors should pay transporta- 
tion costs for pupils who shifted to a parochial school after the 
public school they were attending was scheduled to close down. 
“In my opinion,” the attorney general said, “school directors 
are not authorized to furnish or pay compensation for trans- 
portation of pupils attending a private or parochial school isas- 
much as the express statutory authority for providing any trans- 
portation is limited to transportation to schools under charge of 
the directors.” He added that authority to provide transporta- 
tion for pupils attending other than public schools cannot be 
implied in the statutes. No ruling was given on the question 
of whether voters could vote funds for such transportation. 
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OF MICE AND MEN— 
A STUDY OF MOTIVATION—I 


REV. JOHN B. MC DOWELL* 


An examination of psychology texts, bibliographies, and sum- 
maries of research reveals that a vast amount of experimental 
work has been undertaken in the field of motivation. Before 
attempting a discussion of the nature of motivation it will be 
helpful to review briefly some of the typical investigations that 
have been made. 


STUDIES OF ANIMAL MOTIVATION 


The majority of authors writing on the subject of motivation 
draw heavily upon experimental work done with animals. Young, 
for example, lists many studies of this nature, and it is apparent 
that much of his theory is based on the conclusions derived 
from them.! 


In 1921, Maupin summarized the studies regarding the acquisi- 
tion of behavior for animals.? He listed seventeen investiga- 
tions in which various kinds of “motives” were employed, such 
as food, hunger, escape, punishment, society, shade, and nesting. 
Commenting on these and other similar studies, Young writes: 
“. . . the first essential in all animal experimentation, whether 
it be upon learning, discrimination, delayed reaction, thinking, 
or other psychological problems, is to supply adequate motiva- 
tion.” Since there is a typical pattern followed in all these 
so-called motivational studies it will suffice to cite one example. 

In 1908 Yerkes and Dodson formulated the law which bears 


*Rev. John B. McDowell, M.A., is a candidate for the Doctor of Philos- 
my degree in the Department of Education at the Catholic University 
of America. 

1P, T. Young, Motivation of Behavior. New York: J. Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1936. 

20. Maupin, “Habit Formation in Animals,” Psychological Bulletin, 
XVIII (November, 1921), 573-620. 

3 Young, op. cit., p. 170. 
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their names.* According to this law, the strength of that stimulus 
which is most favorable to habit formation approaches the thresh- 
old as the difficultness of discrimination is increased. The law 
was the result of the following experiment. Mice were placed 
in a discrimination box. They were to select one of two en- 
trances on the basis of brightness. Making the wrong choice 
resulted in an electric shock while the right choice led to the 
nest box. The criterion of learning was three successive runs 
without error. It was discovered that the brightness of the en- 
trances was related to the ease of learning: the greater the dif- 
ference in brightness, the easier the learning. As the difference 
decreased, the difficulty increased. As the electric shock in- 
creased, the learning rate increased to a certain point after 
which no improvement was evident. All this was expressed in 
the law cited above. 

This is an experiment in “motivation” according to many of 
the psychologists who write on the topic. Such studies could 
be multiplied many times but all of them follow generally the 
pattern indicated above. 


COGNITIVE MOTIVATIONAL STUDIES 


Among the countless studies classified as “motivational” one 
finds some having a decided cognitive element. For example, 
Arps reported a study where the subjects were given different 
degrees of information and their achievement was then com- 
pared with those having no information. The conclusion was 
that the quantity and rate of the work improved in proportion 
to the knowledge imparted.® 

Ross worked with three groups. The first was known as the 
complete knowledge group and the subjects were given exact 
information on the results of their work. The second group re- 
ceived partial information of the results: they were told that 
the work was good or bad. The last group received no infor- 


4R. M. Yerkes and J. D. Dodson, “The Relation of Strength of Stimulus 
to Rapidity of Habit Formation,” Journal of Comparative Neurology, XVIII 
(November, 1908), 459-482. 

5G, F. Arps, “A Preliminary Report on “Work with Knowledge versus 
Work without Knowledge,” Psychological Review, XXIV _ (November, 
1924), 449-455. 
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mation. The results indicated a positive relation between the 
amount of information and success with the task.® 

Many of Thorndike’s studies will fall within the animal or 
the cognitive category. In one study, he presented two hundred 
rare English words to subjects who were to indicate which of 
five alternates was the correct meaning. If the selection was 
correct the experimenter called: Right. If the student erred, 
he called: Wrong. The results were calculated in order to de- 
termine the effect of calling right or wrong on the subsequent 
choices of the subjects. Thorndike concludes that “. . . right 
produces a substantial strengthening but the wrong does not 
raise the frequency of responses other than that particular wrong 
above what chance would give.”” 

It was studies of this nature which led Thorndike to the for- 
mulation and subsequent reformulation of his law of effect. 
Many authors include these studies under the general heading 
of “motivation.” Subsequently it will be pointed out that these 
experiments may involve a motivational element although it can 
never be the controlled factor. 


CONCEPT OF MOTIVATION 


The concept and definition of motivation is not a simple one. 
Young defines motivation as the why of all activity. “Broadly 
conceived,” he writes, “the study of motivation is an attempt 
to explain all actions whether human or animal, in terms of 
their causes or conditions. ... It deals with the why of be- 
havior.”® Everytime there is an exercise of power in the animal 
or man there must be some motivation according to this theory, 
for it is an attempt “to explain all actions whether human or 
animal.”® This concept of motivation is rather generally ac- 
cepted and it may have implications which are not apparent at 


6C. C. Ross, “An Experiment in Motivation,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XVIII (May, 1927), 337-346. 

7E. L. Thorndike, The Fundamentals of Learning, p. 280. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. Chapter xi (pp. 276-313) contains a 
number of similar experiments conducted by Thorndike and his students. 

8P. T. Young, “Motivation,” Encyclopediae of Educational Research, 
p. 755. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 


9 Ibid. 
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first sight. It may be helpful, then, to re-examine certain funda- 
mental facts. 

There are four types of activity which may be predicated of 
man; three of these are predicable of animals. The types of 
activity are movement, growth, sensing, and interpreting. The 
theory indicated above would imply that the reason for all move- 
ment, growth, sensing, and interpreting is the flow of energy 
released by some motive or stimulus. This would involve a 
rather unique concept of human and animal life. When, for 
example, the organism unfolds and develops, when the glands 
secret, or the nerves react, there is something which evokes this 
activity. 

It is true that there is some reason for these activities, and 
as one begins to appraise the situation it becomes apparent 
that an ancient controversy is revived. The answer to this 
question clearly illustrates the difference between two schools 
of thought: the mechanist and the vitalist. According to the 
mechanist, man is a mere automaton made up of so many levers 
and operating in virtue of some chemical or electric substrate. 
Something starts the machine going and it merely reacts; man 
is a passive receptor. But for the vitalist, man is not a passive 
machine but rather he is a living, thinking organism capable of 
immanent activity. He reacts, to be sure, but he also acts and 
this activity has its source in his very nature. Not every one 
who calls himself a vitalist will go as far as this, and consequently 
it is not easy to determine how many so-called vitalists really 
differ from the avowed mechanists. 

Because of their fundamental concept the mechanists can- 
not explain any activity in terms of the intrinsic endowments of 
the organisra. To be consistent all activity is explained in terms 
of factors extrinsic to the fundamental nature. The countless 
laws of association have always been the refuge of those who 
follow this way of thinking. Man learns, they say, because he 
is ready to learn; because he repeats things over and over; be- 
cause pathways are hewed out in the neural system; because of 
certain things which precede or follow the reaction. It should 
be clear that such explanations are not only concerned with 
the learning process as they understand it but are, in fact, con- 
cerned with the definition of man. That is one reason why 
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the true vitalist cannot reduce all learning to mere association. 
The living organism as a vital agent is not merely a passive 
receptor. 

Careful research within recent years has clearly shown that 
man has so many fundamental powers.!° The research on rem- 
iniscence, retroactive inhibtion, and the higher thought processes 
not only gives considerable information on these phenomena 
but also indicates that the mind is an active and not a passive 
thing. These studies point clearly to the fact that man has so 
many abilities or powers and that these powers are vital or 
dynamic. To be sure, most psychologists do not pursue these 
facts to their ultimate conclusion, but honest investigation would 
demand acceptance of these elementary facts. 


Furthermore, each of these powers has a specific object. 
Once this object is presented the power may go into action. 
In this sense there is a why for every activity, but this involves 
a dynamic concept of the organism. Since each power has its 
own object one can say that each is goal-oriented. The flower 
is drawn toward light; its roots stretch out toward water. The 
animal seeks food when it is hungry; it flees when in danger. 
But this propensity is not in itself the result of motivation nor 
does it necessarily involve motivation. Growth does not in- 
volve motivation, nor does thinking, in itself, involve motiva- 
tion. These are, fundamentally, actions of living things. 

It is difficult to understand what certain psychologists mean 
when they write about motives and motivation. For example, 
in Chapter I of Section I of the Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, entitled Learn- 
ing and Instruction, Anderson and Gates state: “Motivation is 
assumed to be an inner state of need and is a necessary condi- 
tion if the learner is to engage in learning activity.”"' This 
would seem to imply that motives are part of the native en- 


10F. A. Monaghan, Major Factors in Cognition. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University Press, 1935. : 

T. V. Moore, Cognitive Psychology, p. 593. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1939. 

11G, L. Anderson and A. I. Gates, “The General Nature of Learn- 
ing,” Learning and Instruction, p. 16. Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part I, ed. by Nelson B. Henry. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
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dowment. However, in Chapter II of Section I of the same 
yearbook, Hilgard and Russell giving a definition of motiva- 
tion write: “Motivation: A very general term for describing 
need-satisfying and goal-seeking behavior. It includes physio- 
logical drives, unconscious motives, clearly formulated purposes, 
ideals, etc.”1* Moreover, hunger is considered by Hilgard and 
Russell as a primary need,'* while other psychologists frequently 
use the example of hunger as a motive and food as an incentive 
to show a distinction between the concepts of motive and in- 
centive. 

Young explains in detail the concept of motivation which is 
rather generally accepted: 
What motivates a man? ... In considering this question from the physi- 
cal point of view the following points are important: first, the immediate 
energy source of behavior and of all muscular work is certain chemical 
substances stored in the body. Second, stimuli, both environmental and 
internal, release this energy which is stored within. And third, in the 
energy transformation, heat and work are produced. Finally, energy ex- 
penditure is regulated and directed so as to produce certain results in 
behavior.14 


Again he writes: 


In the last analysis the energy with which we are concerned . . . is physi- 
cal and the conditions called motivating are those which release this 
physical energy and regulate direction of its expenditure. Physiologically 
the energy is derived immediately from the chemical reactions within the 


muscle cells and other cells of the body.15 
And all this leads to the conclusion: “Drive is Energy.”!® 


Young, therefore, admits a certain fundamental power in the 
organism which he calls energy. It is this energy which under- 
lies every activity and which is controlled by those stimuli act- 
ing on the organism. These stimuli he calls motives. What 
arouses these motives? The answer to this, of course, is the 


12F. R. Hilgard and D. H. Russell, “Motivation in School Learning,” 
ibid., p. 38. 

13 Jbid., p. 40. 

14 P, T. Young, Motivation of Behavior, p. 70. New York: J. Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1936. 

15 [bid., p. 77. 

16 [bid., p. 78. 
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incentive. There are three elements to be considered: the drive 
or the fundamental power; the incentive and the motive. These 
elements may be considered from another point of view. 

What Young calls drive or energy may correspond to the 
fundamental and dynamic powers with which the vitalist is con- 
cerned. For Young this power is reducible to physical energy. 
The true vitalist cannot accept this, not merely because it is 
contrary to his philosophical convictions but also because it has 
never been experimentally verified. Vital activity is reducible 
to some vital principle or entelechia which, pervades the organ- 
ism and constitutes it as dynamic. The incentive of which the 
author speaks might correspond with the specific object of the 
basic vital powers of the organism. How, then, does motiva- 
tion fit into this picture? 

To understand the proper place of motivation it is necessary 
to consider the following distinction. One must accept the dis- 
tinction between the end of the task and the end of the agent. 
Any particular activity may be viewed from two aspects: the 
action itself has some natural termination and the person acting 
has some goal, Eating is the natural objective of hunger; see- 
ing is the natural end of the capacity to see; thinking is the 
natural end of intellectual activity. Beyond this there is a goal 
which may be set up by the agent; there is some purpose which 
the agent has in undertaking this task. In the first instance 
one may speak of a general goal-oriented behavior. Every ac- 
tivity of every living thing has some goal in this sense. In the 
second instance the goal is one established by the agent and it 
may or may not be the same as the natural termination of the 
task itself. Furthermore, it may or may not be present and it 
may or may not be conscious. 

No psychologist has ever been able to prove that the mouse 
can have its own formulated goal. The mouse does not say that 
“I shall seek the food because it will keep me alive,” or “I shall 
rup the maze so that my experimenter can get his Ph.D.” The 
burden of proof would be upon those psychologists who would 
imply or maintain such a notion. The human subject, however, 
can do precisely this. He may establish his own goal. For 
example, the end of the task in the problem, “What is 2 times 
2?” is the correct answer, “4.” But the end of the agent per- 
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forming this task can be one or many things. It may be “4”; 
it may be the good will of the instructor; it may be avoidance 
of punishment; it may be some form of recognition or satis- 
faction. It may be any goal which the human agent is capable 
of establishing. This why of the agent is properly and strictly 
the motive. Depending on this motive the exertion of the funda- 
mental power is affected to a greater or lesser extent, but the 
power is not made vital by the motive nor is it necessarily 
activated by the motive. The motive could actually inhibit the 
activity. The fact is that the power is already dynamic; its 
activity, then, may be explained by its own nature, or by its 
object, or by the motive. 

Students of animal behavior can offer absolutely no infor- 
mation on the nature of behavior under motivational conditions. 
The rodent that avoids the charged entrance and seeks the food 
through the shockless door cannot have a motive. One does 
not need motivation in order to explain this activity and accord- 
ing to Morgan’s canon, which presumably every psychologist 
accepts, one should not explain in terms of higher processes 
what is explicable in terms of lower processes. In the typical 
situation the rodent is hungry; it is presumably aware of its 
hunger. It can also sense food. Likewise, it feels the electric 
shock. One does not need to resort to any other elements except 
sensory memory and sensory discrimination to explain the as- 
sociations which are eventually made. As long as the hunger 
persists the association may be formed by mere repetition. The 
only motives that can possibly be measured in a situation like 
this are those of the experimenter who works patiently with 
these animals, 

In a similar situation a man would act quite differently. Be- 
cause he can bring insight to bear on the situation the learning 
is much easier and more rapid. But more important, he is cap- 
able of very different behavior than an animal. He may refuse 
to run the maze. The whole of experimental work on animals 
is based on the fact that if hungry they will invariably seek the 
food. Unlike the animal, man may say: “I shall seek the food 
in order to remain alive,” or “I will seek the food in order that 
the experimenter may learn more about behavior,” or even, “I 
shall not seek the food despite the fact that I am quite hungry.” 
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He can, then, set up his own goal and thereby establish a mo- 
tive for an activity which is already explicable in terms of his 
dynamic nature. 

Man alone is capable of formulating motives and these are 
clearly distinct from the fundamental abilities or “energies” 
which they may affect. Ultimately, motivation comes down to 
an act of the will, an intention which the agent has in under- 
taking some activity. There are several interesting experiments 
in the literature which will shed more light on this matter and 
help in formulating a clearer understanding of a concept that 
has, for such a long time, been a source of tremendous con- 
fusion. In a subsequent article, the writer will examine these 
studies and attempt to formulate a clear notion of motivation 
and indicate its implications in the learning process. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the role of motivation in the Cath- 
olic school. 


Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M., president of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference, has been commissioned by the Holy See to 
make a survey of Catholic education in the Philippine Islands. 

Simplex Religious Classics (1564 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y.) is distributing a handsome new catalogue of 16mm. feature 
films prepared exclusively for Catholic educational programs. 

Catholic Visual Education, Inc., (15 Barclay St., New York 7, 
N.Y.) is making a 16mm. motion picture which depicts the work 
of the Josephite Fathers among the Negroes. 

The Candlelight Guild (19 W. 44th St., New York 18, N.Y.) 
is making available to parish and school theatre groups a new 
play, “The Young Like You”; it dramatizes the story of the Feast 
of the Purification. 

The National Teacher Examinations, prepared and admin- 
istered by Educational Testing Service (P.O. Box 5929, Prince- 
ton, N.J.), will be given at two hundred centers throughout the 
United States, February 16, 1952. Applications must be in by 
January 18, 1952. 





CURRENT EXPENDITURES 
IN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS—I 


REV. MR. FRANCIS J. BONNIKE* 


INTRODUCTION 


Everyone finds it easier to spend money than to raise it. 
So true is this that once we are without funds we wonder 
where all our money went. It has always been more difficult 
to raise money for Catholic schools than to spend it. Yet once 
the hard-earned money of our good people is gone, do we know 
how we spent it? It was the purpose of the study reported 
here to analyze the current expenditures of our Catholic secon- 
dary schools, examining them on the basis of the customary six 
major accounts in school financing, namely, administration, in- 
struction, operation, maintenance, auxiliary services, and fixed 
charges. 

In order to arrive at representative cost figures, it was neces- 
sary to select schools which possessed certain common charac- 
teristics. Examination of the worksheets of the National Survey 
of Catholic Secondary Education? made in 1946 revealed that 
schools which met all of the three following qualifications would 
be the most useful for a cost analysis study: (1) a regular four- 
year high school, (2) a day school only, and (3) a school housed 
in a building separate from the elementary school or other school 
units. The number of high schools in 1949-50, the year on 
which this study is based, which met all three of these quali- 
fications was 515. The total number of Catholic high schools 


*Rev. Mr. Francis J. Bonnike, M.A., is a seminarian from the Diocese 
of Rockford, IIl., and a student at the Catholic University of America. 

1For a more detailed discussion of the topic of this article readers 
are referred to the writer’s Master’s thesis, “A Cost Analysis of the Cur- 
rent Expenditures of Catholic Secondary Schools,” Department of Educa- 
tion, Catholic University of America, 1951. 

2 Sister Mary Janet, S.C., Catholic Secondary Education: A National 
Survey. Washington, D.C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1949. 
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in the country in 1948, as reported by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, was 2,150.% 

Data for this study were obtained by means of a question- 
naire. Of the 515 high school principals to whom question- 
naires were sent, 133 responded. Because of incompleteness 
or for other reasons, 67 of the returned questionnaires could not 
be used. Twenty of the 66 reports on which the findings of this 
study are based were incomplete in one or more of the six major 
accounts investigated. In considering the details of a specific 
account, however, it was possible to use some or all of these 
twenty reports. But they were not used in treating any indi- 
vidual account in relation to the other five accounts. Considera- 
tion of such relationships was based on the 46 reports which 
were complete in every detail. Admittedly, this is a small num- 
ber of schools, but it must be remembered that up to now no 
detailed study of current expenditures in Catholic high schools 
has ever been made. 

Certain reasons may be cited as to why so few principals 
responded to the questionnaire. By far the most common reason 
is the simple fact that many principals did not know how much 
was spent on their schools because certain or all items of ex- 
pense are controlled or administered by the diocese, the pastor, 
the Fathers’ Club, the Mothers’ Club, or some other organiza- 
tion operating independently of the principal. A typical prin- 
cipal’s remark illustrates this: “I’m sorry not to have been more 
specific, but everything in our school is controlled by the Rev. 
Pastor, and I never become familiar with anything.” Another 
reason for the poor response to the questionnaire may have been 
principals’ unfamiliarity with the division of school expenditures 
into the usual six major accounts. As far as could be determined 
from the responses, only one diocese requires the breaking 
down of high school expenditures into as many as six accounts. 
This lack of attention to detail in school accounting is most 
unfortunate, and it is a situation which needs to be remedied 
at once. 

This study does not include expenditures for capital outlay. 


3 “Statistics of Nonpublic Secondary Schools,” Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States—1946-48, chap. vii, p. 10. Washington, D.C.: 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1951. 
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It is not concerned with the cost of buildings, new installations, 
buses, new library books, or any other items requiring capital 
outlay expenditures. It is restricted to those expenses incurred 
by the school in the ordinary management of its program. 

It should be noted, moreover, that in many ways the figures 
contained in this study are very low. To the low salary costs 
the reader may add the thousands of dollars’ worth of effort 
expended by the greater number of priests who teach without 
remuneration, the would-be salaries of those brothers and sis- 
ters whose religious orders own educational institutions and 
which make no provision in costs of instruction for members 
of the order, and finally the immeasurable gratuitous contribu- 
tions in teaching, work, supplies, and equipment on the part 


of the devoted laity.‘ 


THE SCHOOLS EXAMINED 
Some idea of how the sample of 66 schools used in this study 
compares with Catholic high schools generally as to geographi- 
cal location, type of administration, and kind of student body 
may be gotten from Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARATIVE PER CENTS OF 66 SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL 
TOTALS AS TO LOCATION, TYPE, AND STUDENTS _ 





Per cent Per cent of 
National 


Classification of 
66 Schools Totals 





Location: 


Administrative Type: 
Parochial 
Central 
,. | | Aen ae 


Student Body: 
Co-ed 





4For a discussion of the inclusion or exclusion of such services in the 
total expenditures of a Catholic school, see J. Harvey Cain and Henry G. 
Badger, “Non-Salaried Service and Living Endowment.” Washington, 
D.C.: The American Council on Education, 1939. 
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Twenty-eight states and the District of Columbia and 52 di- 
oceses are represented by the schools used in the study. Had 
it been feasible to use all of the 133 returned questionnaires, 
the per cents of the sample would have approximated more 
closely national per cents in the three classifications presented 
in Table 1. It should be noted that the so-called “inter-parish” 
high schools are here classified as “parochial.” Most of the un- 
usable responses came from parochial high schools. The rea- 
sons for the failure of principals of these schools to report ac- 
curately on costs are obvious to any one acquainted with such 
schools. 

Enrollments in the 66 schools, given in Table 2, ranged from 
40 to 2,120. 


TABLE 2 


ENROLLMENTS IN 66 SCHOOLS 
Number of Pupils Numbers of Schools 

















2,000—2, 120 


$ mre bobo bo O11 A CO 


ID ssicoshctanieniiacs 





National figures with which these enrollments could be com- 
pared were unobtainable. However, if these enrollments are 
considered in the light of some general statements on Catholic 
high school enrollments throughout the country,® it is only fair 
to say that the study reported here is particularly deficient in 
its analysis of expenditures in high schools with enrollments 
of less than 100, nearly representative for schools with enroll- 
ments of 100 to 300, and particularly top-heavy for schools with 
more than 300 pupils. The two chief reasons for this are: (1) 
most of the schools with less than 100 students were not sent a 


5 Janet, op. cit., p. 25. 
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questionnaire, as they did not qualify for inclusion in the study, 
either because they did not have a four-year program or be- 
cause they were housed in the same building with an ele- 
mentary school; and (2) most of the larger schools found less 
difficulty than the smaller schools in filling out the question- 
naire since they employed more detailed bookkeeping pro- 
cedures. 


ANALYSIS OF TOTAL CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


In analyzing current expenditures as reported by the 66 
schools, the total current expenditures will be presented first. 
Detailed analysis of the six major accounts studied will be given 
later.® 

The presentation of total current expenditures is based on 
the reports of the 46 schools whose reports were complete in 
every detail. Reports from these schools were based on the 
financial accounting period, July 1, 1949 through June 30, 1950, 
with the exception of two schools, each of which reported on 
the period, September 1, 1949 through August 31, 1950. In 
almost every case the length of the school year was 36 weeks 
or 180 school days. Average daily attendance rather than en- 
rollment was used in the computation of all per-pupil costs, 
primarily because this is considered the more satisfactory 
standard and also because public schools use it as a basis for 
computing their expenditures.” 

The total number of pupils in average daily attendance in 
the 46 basic schools was 24,416, which represented five per 
cent of the Catholic high school pupils in the United States in 
the school year 1949-50. The total current expenditure for these 
24,416 pupils was $2,318,805.65. This figure is not an adjusted 
figure but is simply a total of those current expenditures re- 
ported by the 46 schools. If this figure had been adjusted to 
include services and materials donated by the religious and 
laity, it would have been much higher. On the basis of the 
figures presented in Table 3, the annual cost per pupil in ave- 


6 This detailed analysis will be published in the February, 1951 issue 


of this review. 
7 Paul R. Mort and Walter C. Reusser, Public School Finance, p. 261. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951 (2d ed.). 
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rage daily attendance, as far as current expenditure is concerned, 
was $94.71; the range was from $41.21 to $205.72. Boehning 
found that $108.58 was the average annual cost per pupil en- 
rolled in 31 Catholic high schools in the State of Washington in 
1946.8 His figure is higher than the one obtained in this study, 
first, because it includes the cost to the pupils for textbooks, 
and second, because it includes among fixed charges a deprecia- 
tion rate of two per cent on the total evaluation of school build- 
ings; 19.2 per cent of the $108.58 is accounted for by fixed 
charges. Fixed charges in the study reported here amount to 
only 2.7 per cent of the total current expenditures. 


TABLE 3 


ANNUAL CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 
IN A.D.A. IN 46 HIGH SCHOOLS 


Expenditure Number of Schools 


$ 40.00—$ 59.99 
60.00— 79.99 
80.00— 99.99 
100.00— 119.99 
120.00— 139.99 
140.00— 159.99 
160.00— 179.99 
180.00— 199.99 
200.00— 219.99 


Total 





With regard to the differences in annual current expenditure 
per pupil in the different types of high schools, the data analyzed 
indicate that the central high school is the most economical. 
The average cost per pupil in a central high school was $85.34, 
as compared with $86.22 for an inter-parochial high, $100.74 
for a parochial high, and $108.33 for a private high. If one 
were to add to the difference between costs in central and 
inter-parochial high schools and in parochial high schools the 
savings in capital outlay for buildings in constructing one cen- 
tral or inter-parochial high school rather than several parochial 
ones, the economic wisdom of planning for the former types of 
schools would be more apparent. 


8 Russell M. Boehning, S.J., “The Financial Contribution to the State 
of Washington by the Catholic Schools during 1946,” p. 25. Unpublished 
Master's thesis, Department of Economics, Gonzaga University, 1947. 
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What relationship is there between individual pupil costs and 
whether the school is a boys’ school, a girls’ school, or a co-ed 
school? As revealed by the data of this study, current ex- 
penditure per pupil in average daily attendance is definitely 
highest in the boys’ schools, $113.66; for co-ed schools, it is 
$85.45; and for girls’ schools, $75.48. The cost in the co-ed 
school is more nearly like that of the girls’ school than the 
boys’ school, because teacher salaries are about the same in 
girls’ schools and co-ed schools—so many co-ed schools are 
taught by sisters. By this, it is not intended that there are not 
other causes for this degree of similarity in costs between these 
two types of schools. 

What relationship is there between average annual pupil costs 
and the geographical location of the school? A study of the 
46 basic schools did not reveal any substantial difference. The 
cost in schools in the West was lowest, $92.43; in the East, 
$93.42; in the South, $94.45; and in the Mid-West, $98.64. Spiers 
found that on this point schools in the West and schools in the 
East ranked as here, but schools in the Mid-West cost less per 
pupil than those in the South.’ 

Distribution of current expenditures according to the customary 
six major accounts in school accounting showed that 5.7 per 
cent of every current expenditure dollar in Catholic high schools 
was spent on administration, 42.9 per cent on instruction, 16.4 
per cent on operation of the school plant, 8.6 per cent on main- 
tenance of the school plant, 23.7 per cent on auxiliary services, 
and 2.7 per cent on fixed charges. 


e e ° 


The College of Steubenville, Ohio, awarded its Poverello 
Medal last month to the Court of Last Resort, a national organi- 
zation providing free investigative and legal services for men 
and women unjustly imprisoned for crime. 


® Edward F. Spiers, “The Central Catholic High School,” p. 162. Un- 
published Doctor's thesis, Department of Education, Ohio State University, 
1950. (This work will be published by the Catholic University of America 


Press in January, 1952.) 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE AMERICAN 
Minor Seminary by Reverend Maurice C. Fillion, O.M.IL., M.A. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to study and evaluate 
the various aspects of minor seminary organization. Question- 
naires were sent to one hundred and thirty-five institutions. 
Ninety-eight were returned and data were compiled on such 
phases as size, faculty staff, accreditation, and instruments of 
control. While this study made no attempt to determine how 
well the seminaries comply with ecclesiastical regulations, it 
did point out salient features and compare them with accepted 
and well-known principles of educational organization and ad- 
ministration. 


THe CurRICULUM OF THE Minor Seminary by Reverend Thomas 

Dubay, C.M., M.A. 

This dissertation begins with the discussion of the Church's 
prescriptions regarding the curriculum of the minor seminary. 
It continues with the tabulation of the results of a survey of 
the curriculum of more than one hundred American minor semi- 
naries. Subsequent chapters discuss the teaching of individual 
subjects, student class load, study time, accreditational status, 
integration and continuity, and belated vocation seminaries. The 
final chapter indicates current seminary curricular trends and 
implications for revisions. 


ADMISSION TO THE MINOR SEMINARIES OF THE UNITED STATES: A 
Srupy oF PreseNT Poicy AND Practice by Reverend Leonard 
P. Stocker, O.M.I., M.A. 


This study was undertaken to collect data on all the important 
procedures that are employed in recruiting, screening, and ad- 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Withdrawal privileges must comply with prescribed 
regulations. 
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mitting students to the minor seminaries of the United States. 
The findings presented are based on the responses of one hundred 
minor seminary rectors to a questionnaire on admissions and 
related problems. 

The report of the investigation begins with a brief history 
of clerical education in the Church and traces the development 
of the preparatory seminary in the United States back to 1791 
when Bishop Carroll’s seminary was established at Baltimore. 

Trends in minor seminary enrollment are then analyzed and 
the influences which are held most responsible for encouraging 
and discouraging vocations are considered. Then follows an 
appraisal of the relative effectiveness of the various recruiting 
devices employed by minor seminaries to increase their enroll- 
ment. 

The methods employed in the application procedures and in 
the preliminary interviews are examined, and the various bar- 
riers to admittance—intellectual and non-intellectual—are then 
analyzed. Likewise the different techniques which the minor 


seminary officials employ in ascertaining the moral, mental and 
physical fitness of the applicants are considered. 

The study concludes with an examination of the several agen- 
cies which are responsible for the determination and the execu- 
tion of the entrance policies of the minor seminaries of the 
United States. 


An EvaLuaTion OF DiocesAN TEACHERS INSTITUTES IN THE 
Unrrep States by Reverend Robert Schulzetenberg, M.A. 
Thus survey of teachers’ institutes examines various adminis- 

trative practices which are followed in organizing diocesan teach- 
ers’ institutes. An evaluation of these institutes to determine 
their value and effectiveness as an aid to teachers in service is 
presented. Results are based on information received from sev- 
enty-five dioceses. Geographically they represent thirty-seven 
states and the District of Columbia. 

The dissertation deals with six major aspects of the institutes: 
(1) the over-all plan of teachers’ institutes, frequency, and time 
devoted to these meetings; (2) the practices followed in plan- 
ning institutes and the selection of speakers for talks and con- 
sultation; (3) the selection of topics for discussion and the per- 
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sonnel who determine the selection of topics; (4) various aspects 
of financing the institutes; (5) ratings by superintendents and 
teachers on the value of such institutes; and (6) summary and 
recommendations. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AN OsjECTIVE Test ON MARIOLOGY FoR HIGH 
ScHOOL StupENTs by Reverend Rolland Hebert, P.M.C., M.A. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to construct a test for 
high school students on matters that pertain to the life of the 
Blessed Virgin and Catholic doctrine about her. 

A trial test was constructed and submitted to seven judges 
for criticism and suggestions. After revision the test was di- 
vided into two forms, each containing ninety items. Both forms 
of the test were given to a group of eight hundred pupils in 
grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve of four Catholic high schools 
in the District of Columbia. 

In the light of the results obtained on these trial tests a final 
test was constructed using the best 126 items. 


An EVALUATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF FRANCIS 

W. Parker by Reverend Robert Grant, S.S.J., M.A. 

Francis W. Parker entered upon the American scene shortly 
after the public school educational movement had been given its 
first great push and its first efforts at organization by Horace 
Mann. His contributions were almost solely in the field of ele- 
mentary education and teacher training at Cook County Normal 
School in Chicago. 

He was a great lover of the child and a leading proponent 
of child development through self-expression in all forms and in 
its natural context “freedom.” All was to be done in terms of a 
better society. He was in reality the first champion of education 
for democracy. Above all he was a fiery propagandizer for this 
infant movement so badly needing just that kind of man. 

Philosophically he took his roots in German idealism which 
was expounded by Froebel and Ralph W. Emerson. He was 
the first great American Froebelian. At the present time Froe- 
bel’s principles of self-activity and social participation are key- 
notes of American education. 





HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Very Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, S.T.D., J.C.D., was appointed 
vice rector of The Catholic University of America; he succeeds 
Rt. Rev. Edward B. Jordan, S.T.D., who died last July. Dr. 
Hannan is a priest of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, where he served 
as assistant chancellor and administrator of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
before joining the staff of the School of Canon Law at the uni- 
versity in 1940. 


Opposition to universal military training legislation is fore- 
cast when Congress reconvenes, January 8. Chairman Carl 
Vinson of the House Armed Services Committee is expected to 
submit proposals drawn up by the National Security Training 
Commission, which was set up under the draft bill enacted last 
June. The commission has proposed six months of military train- 
ing for eighteen-year-olds and an additional seven and one half 
years in the reserves. It would put this plan into effect on a 
limited scale next summer, with 60,000 youths participating. 
However, critics have pointed out that these youths would be 
subject to only six months active duty, while draftees eighteen 
and a half years old are liable for two years. Opponents of the 
program are expected to argue that UMT can be postponed, 
since it is felt that the military draft for two years of service 
will be needed for some time to come. Proposed changes in the 
plan include letting the youth take his active training in two 
three-month periods, so his schooling will not be interrupted, 
and training youths near their hemes. 


Steel will be denied higher education projects now under 
way during the first quarter of 1952, as a result of a Defense 
Production Administration decision. The DPA has ruled that no 
more than 14,000 tons of steel may be used for higher education 
and library construction in the first quarter. At the same time 
the U.S. Office of Education, “claimant agency” for education, 
says college, university and library buildings already under way 
would require 25,536 tons. First-quarter steel allocation for edu- 
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cation projects was recently increased by an additional 15,000 
tons, but it was specified that this was to be used solely for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

U.S. Office of Education officials report that 252 higher edu- 
cation and library projects will be in the process of construc- 
tion at the start of the first quarter of 1952. They are unable 
to estimate how many of these would be held up through lack 
of steel and other materials. In addition, the Office of Edu- 
cation says it has 212 requests from higher education institutions 
and libraries to initiate construction. None of these, presum- 
ably, will be approved for the first quarter. 

Vast steel output and the opening up of new mills, incidentally, 
lead steelmakers to predict easing of supply by mid-1952. Gov- 
ernment planners, however, are less optimistic than the trade in 
estimating how far growing supply will stretch in covering civilian 
needs. 


An inquiry into college athletics, being conducted by a com- 
mittee recently appointed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, predicts changes in the policies and ethics of intercollegiate 
sports this year. Committee attitudes already revealed include: 
(1) university and college presidents must become fully respon- 
sible for proper handling of athletics and (2) the double scholas- 
tic standard for athletes and other students must be eradicated. 

The policy-making group of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association also proposes putting before the association conven- 
tion in Chicago this month questions involving post-season 
games, spring practice, and substituting. 

Last month, Rev. Paul L. O’Connor, S.J., dean of Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, O., defended intercollegiate football and de- 
plored the adoption of a pharisaical attitude which “would label 
football as an evil in itself and legislate it out of existence in the 
same manner liquor was tagged evil in its nature and its use pro- 
hibited by the late but unlamented Eighteenth Amendment.” 


Kappa Gamma Pi, national Catholic scholastic and activity 
honor society, is sponsoring two national projects this year: 
morality in government and Catholic ideology in literature. The 
Listening Post, an apostolate of the mails established in 1947 
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to keep leaders in national fields informed about Christian re- 
quirements for truth and morality, will be headed this year by 
Mrs. T. C. Gordon Wagner, a member of the Washington, D.C., 
KGP chapter. Mrs. Wagner and her committee have morality 
in government as their target. 

The twentieth annual KGP short story contest is being spon- 
sored this year by the Louisville Chapter under the direction 
of Mrs. David Kannapell. Competition is open to undergrad- 
uates of the eighty-nine affiliated colleges throughout the United 
States, Canada, and Puerto Rico. Entries are required to reflect 
Catholic thought applied to some problem or circumstance of 
life. The contest deadline is next March 15. 


Mt. Angel College had Paul Blanshard as an assembly speaker 
last month. Mr. Blanshard was invited to the Benedictine col- 
lege at St. Benedict, Ore., after he asserted in a talk in Eugene, 
Ore., that he had never been allowed inside a Catholic school. 
In the course of his talk to the students and staff, Mr. Blanshard 
criticized the Church as a system of power controlled from 


abroad and declared it is undemocratic. He disputed the Cath- 
olic interpretation for the establishment of the Papal system. He 
accused the Catholics in this country of trying to cbtain public 
financial support for their schools. Accordin;; to Religious News 
Service, nearly every statement he made was challenged. Priests 
and students answered his criticisms, and at several points the 
debate became heated. Mr. Blanshard thanked the school’s 
authorities for their fairness in giving him the opportunity to 
speak. The incident drew high praise from The Portland 
Oregonian. 


Seven Minnesota Catholic colleges have joined seven other 
private colleges in the State to form an association for the joint 
solicitation of funds. Drives for funds to meet current operat- 
ing expenses are expected to begin at once. Most private col- 
leges in Ohio and several schools in Michigan have similar pro- 
grams. under way. The Catholic colleges participating in the 
Minnesota program are St. John’s, Collegeville; St. Mary’s and 
St. Teresa’s, Winona; St. Thomas’ and St. Catherine’s, St. Paul; 
St. Benedict’s, St. Joseph, and St. Scholastica’s, Duluth. It was 
reported that the colleges are turning to private firms as an 
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alternative to accepting government aid in order to remain free 
and not become just more government institutions. High taxes 
have wiped out what was once a source of college income, 
namely, gifts from wealthy families. 


NEWSBITS 


Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president of Providence Col- 
lege, was awarded the degree of Doctor and Master of Sacred 
Theology, the highest academic degree that the Dominican Order 
can confer, at private ceremonies last month in Providence. 

The concert choir of New Orleans’ Xavier University, Catholic 
university for Negro youth, recently completed a tour of four- 
teen states, traveling 4,000 miles and singing for nearly 15,000 
people. One concert was broadcast throughout the world. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York made grants totaling 
$6,435,944 to educational institutions and agencies in this coun- 
try and the British Dominions and Colonies during the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1951. Total grants made by the corp- 
oration in the past five years amount to $23,073,858; since its 
founding in 1911, it has given in grants $226,901,929. 

The Cuban-American Cultural Institute is offering a fellow- 
ship for an American graduate student to study at the University 
of Havana for the academic year beginning September, 1952. 
The award is known as the Father Felix Varela Fellowship in 
honor of the eminent Cuban educator who lived more than half 
of his life in the United States, as auxiliary bishop of Baltimore 
and New York. Applications, on blanks to be secured from the 
U.S. Student Program of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion (2 W. 45th St., New York 19), must be filed not later than 
March 15, 1952. 

St. Vincent College at Latrobe, Pa., now has a lay board of 
directors to assist and advise in its educational expansion pro- 
gram. Its corporate name is The St. Vincent College Educa- 
tional Foundation, Inc., a non-profit foundation. 

The College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn., is offering six 
evening courses for adults; they are open to all persons regard- 
less of previous education and are planned to contribute to 
spiritual, moral and cultural development. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


The 1952 Workshop in Secondary Education at The Cath- 
olic University of America, June 13-24, will be devoted to a 
consideration of “Integration in the Catholic Secondary Curri- 
culum.” As in previous years, the workshop program will be 
made up of formal talks with discussion in the morning sessions 
and seminar conferences in the afternoon. In the formal talks, 
speakers will relate their remarks to the Christian Foundation 
Program on which the Commission on American Citizenship of 
The Catholic University has been working for several years. The 
discussion periods and the seminars will afford participants 
ample opportunity to put forth their own views on the problems 
considered and to present to their co-workers outlines and evalu- 
ations of curriculum reconstruction projects being carried out 
in their individual schools. The workshop will concentrate on 
religion, social studies, English, science, and languages. 

Recent developments in Catholic secondary education, the in- 
crease in the number of schools and the increase in the number 
of pupils with varying needs, demand serious study of the kind 
of program these schools should offer. This does not imply that 
there do not now exist in many Catholic high schools excellent 
programs which adequately meet the needs of their pupils. The 
problem of meeting pupils’ needs, however, differs from school 
to school. It is not solved in any particular school by simply 
copying the program of another school, even though this school 
has great success with its prgram. What is needed is that the 
best theoretical and the best practical thinking be brought to 
bear on the problem. This thinking should be representative of 
the best there is in Catholic education, both from the field of 
administration and the field of classroom teaching. The work- 
shop technique is one of the most effective for bringing minds 
together. However, more minds need to be brought together 
if the objective of the Commission on American Citizenship 
and The Catholic University Workshop is to be achieved. Much 
has been contributed to the project by the staff of the commis- 
sion and by the participants in past workshops. Greater par- 
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ticipation is needed, especially on the part of educators whose 
schools, through excellent plant facilities, adequate financial re- 
sources, and large enrollments, afford the best opportunities for 
comprehensive programs. Unfortunately, security sometimes 
tends toward isolationism. Isolationists never contribute to 
group progress, and it is doubtful that they progress at all. A 
sense of service to the cause, if not Christian charity itself, 
should prompt greater interest in the Christian Foundation Pro- 
gram for Catholic high schools. 

Sister Mary Janet, S.C., will direct the workshop. Seminar 
leaders will be John Julian Ryan, Rev. Roland Simonitsch, C.S.C., 
Rev. Ulrich A. Hauber, Mary Synon and Elizabeth Morrissy. 


The Central Catholic High School, a book written by Rev. 
Edward F. Spiers, Ph.D., is off the press this month (The Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1952. Pp. xv + 216. $2.75). 
A survey of the history and status of central Catholic high 
schools, it was written originally as a Doctor’s dissertation at 
Ohio State University. Dr. Spiers is a priest of the Diocese of 
Columbus. 

The study is limited to the Central Catholic High School, 
which Dr. Spiers defines as a school designated as “Central” by 
the Bishop and having funds and administration under diocesan 
control. The chief source of data for the study was a series 
of six questionnaires, which are given in an appendix of the 
book. The questionnaires were supplemented by interviews 
and considerable personal correspondence. One cannot help 
but conclude after reading this book that it is a most thorough 
piece of scholarship and that it is by far the most comprehensive 
and best organized study of its kind yet made of Catholic high 
schools in this country. The fact that it is limited to the cen- 
tral high school should not deter anyone interested in Catholic 
high schools of any kind from reading it. It presents a detailed 
history of the development of the movement for Catholic high 
schools under diocesan control, highlighting the opposition to 
this movement from certain college sources in the first quarter 
of the present century and showing the shortsightedness of this 
opposition as revealed by the contributions such high schools 
are making to Catholic education today. Every phase of cen- 
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tral high school administration is analyzed, and in each case the 
analysis is based on factual data. The analysis of costs of 
high schools of different kinds is a subject of great interest 
today, with the many projects for new high schools either in 
the planning stage or under way. There is ample information 
in this volume to settle many questions which may arise on this 
point. Use of the book is facilitated by an eleven-page, detailed 
index. 

It is recommended that all who have anything to do with 
the planning of new Catholic high schools, with administering 
such schools, and those engaged in the study of Catholic sec- 
ondary education read this book. 


The Waterman 1951 National Shorthand Contest Grand Prize 
went to St. Joseph’s Presentation Academy, Berkeley, Calif. 
Shorthand students throughout the country participated in the 
contest, which was co-sponsored by he Foundation for Business 
Education. As grand prize winner, St. Joseph’s received a bronze 
placque and two cups—one for first place in the parochial school 
division and the other for top winner in the Gregg Shorthand 
division. 


The Christophers’ essay contest for high school boys and girls 
will close February 1, 1952. Prizes total $2,000: one $500 prize, 
two for $200, four for $100, eight for $50, and twelve for $25. 
The purpose of the contest is to help teen-agers start thinking 
as early as possible about dedicating themselves to their life- 
time occupations. 


CISCA, Chicago Inter-Student Catholic Action, is carrying on 
a campaign to rid their city of indecent movies and obscene 
theatrical advertisements. Two hundred boys from twenty-five 
high schools are engaged in the endeavor. They have been suc- 
cessful in having objectionable advertisements removed from 
city billboards, subway stations, and “Loop” transportation 
services and have plans calling for city and state legislation to 
cope with obscene motion pictures and stage plays. 














ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NOTES 


Best clue to a child’s stage of development in arithmetic 
seems to be the kinds of errors that he makes according to a 
study, described in a recent issue of the Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, on developmental trends in arithmetic. 


The investigators, Frances Ilig and Louise Ames of the Gesell 
Institute of Child Development, advise that less emphasis be 
laid on whether or not the child gets his answers right or 
wrong, and more on the kinds of errors that he makes. “It was 
formerly believed,” they maintain, “that each error was more 
or less specific to the individual child who made it, and that 
all wrong answers were equally wrong. It is now being realized 
that at certain ages and in certain processes, the same types 
of error occur over and over again, and that they are frequently 
good clues to us of just what intellectual process the child is 
going through as he adds, subtracts, or multiplies. 

“For example, we find that the child in adding very often 
arrives at an answer which is either +1 or —1 of the correct 
answer. This indicates to us that he is probably arriving at 
his answer by counting. If this occurs in the preliminary stages 
of adding, that is, when the child is only five or six years of 
age, we may consider this a relatively benign error. If it occurs 
repeatedly in a supposedly later stage of adding, say when the 
child is eight years old, it is a warning to us that he may still 
be counting, though we may have assumed that he had long 
ago given up that more immature method of adding.” 

Since individual differences are very great in arithmetic, a 
child’s chronological age may be poor evidence as to the stage 
at which he is able to function in arithmetic. Hence, progress 
in arithmetic should be determined not only by what actual 
children are able with reasonable ease to perform at each suc- 
ceeding age and grade level but the actual abilities of any one 
given child should also be considered. “If a child at any given 
age cannot meet the generally accepted standards,” say the in- 
vestigators, “it may be the standards which will have to be 
altered and not the child... . Our immediate practical goal 
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might be to know better the stages by which the child normally 
achieves proficiency in any given arithmetic process, to be able 
to spot immaturities in those cases where the child is falling 
short of the goal, to identify the stage which the child has 
reached, and to know how far he has yet to go before he reaches 
proficiency.” 


Parent-teacher conferences have been introduced recently in 
the schools of the Archdiocese of Washington, D.C., in an effort 
to give greater consideration to individual differences among 
children and to overcome the disadvantages of large classes. 
Says Rev. Ramon A. de Nardo, assistant director of Archdiocesan 
Schools, “The good parent is the one who is interested in the 
best welfare of his child; and likewise, the good teacher who 
follows through with this principle once the child is placed in 
her hands. But there can be no assurance that the best inter- 
ests of the child are being served unless there is close co- 
operation between parent and teacher in the difficult task of 
obtaining a thorough understanding of the child. The Parent- 
Teacher Conferences were designed to take care of this need.” 

As a basis for these conferences, the teacher maintains a 
record of each child’s progress in knowledge, habits, skills, and 
appreciations by keeping samples of the pupil’s relative achieve- 
ment of these desirable ends. Much of this material, which is 
preserved in the- individual child’s folder, is previously dis- 
cussed with the pupil with a view to more objective self-analysis 
and evaluation. Just before the conference with the parent, 
the teacher prepares a short written recapitulation of the child’s 
work. After the conference she hands this to the parent for 
consideration at home. 


Students’ reasons for their choices of “best” teachers 
show that methods and techniques of teaching figure prominent- 
ly in the designation of top teachers. In a study of desirable 
teacher traits, reported in the December issue of the Journal 
of Teacher Education, 67 of 115 seventh, eighth and ninth grade 
students declared that of all teachers they had had in grades 
seven, eight, and nine, the best one was the best because she 
explained clearly and well all that was taught. 
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Ranking second in frequency of mention was “Fair, has no 
favorites or pets.” This item indicates a knowledge of the psy- 
chology of human relationships as does the seventh most fre- 
quently mentioned one, “Kind, considerate of students’ feelings.” 

“Doesn’t require too much homework,” and “Gives extra help 
if student can’t get the work,” were third and fourth in order 
of frequency, and again have some bearing on specific teaching 
procedures. The fifth and eighth reasons why teachers were 
considered “best” were associated with traits of character: “Is 
fun, has a sense of humor,” and “Makes the work fun.” 

“Knowing the subject” ranks twenty-third and was mentioned 
only five times by the students who apparently recognized a 
discrepancy between knowing something and explaining its sat- 
isfactorily in the classroom. 


Effect on behavior is an important basis for appraising teach- 
ing films and other visual tools of instruction. Such is the claim 
of J. P. Fitzwater, director of visual education of the Chicago 
Public Schools. The values of these newer instructional media 
do not exist in the materials themselves but in the use to which 
they are put. Using films in class instruction is a skill which 
requires practice in order to be acquired. Teachers should there- 
fore develop the ability to recognize the potentials which lie 
within the motion picture and filmstrip and to utilize these visual 
aids in harmony with curriculum objectives. 

Since the classroom teacher must sift through film and film- 
strip productions to find those which will make specific contri- 
butions to specific pupil learning, Fitzwater proposes certain 
principles to guide the process of appraisal. In the first place, 
films and filmstrips should be evaluated in terms of the cur- 
riculum. Consideration should be given to the film as an inte- 
gral part of the lesson presentation. This consideration should 
include the area of pupil learning experience, the specific topic 
or unit taught, the maturation level of the pupils, the purpose 
of the development of the unit, and the nature of the class learn- 
ing situation. 

Films and filmstrips should also be appraised in terms of the 
mechanics of the medium. Here the teacher will consider how 
clearly and adequately the facts are presented, how life-like 
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the situations presented by the dramatic and pictorial structure 
are, and how well the sound track supports the pictorial pre- 
sentation. 

Lastly, films and filnistrips should be judged in terms of the 
changes in the behavior of the learners themselves. Though 
human behavior is difficult to assess, if it is assumed that the 
worth of visual aids is determined by their effects on pupil 
behavior, one should have definitely in mind those changes which 
should result after the film is shown in the classroom. Well- 
planned questions designed to reveal acquisition of knowledge, 
development of skills, and desirable changes in appreciations 
and attitudes will indicate whether the film or filmstrip made 
its unique contribution to valuable learning experiences. 


New method of teaching young children to play stringed 
instruments, now being used successfully in Catholic schools 
of Chicago, was demonstrated recently at Holy Name School in 
the same city. Invited by the music instructor to test this 
method on the very young pupils of the school, George Rush- 
ford, music teacher of St. Benedict’s School, captured the inter- 
est of the children in each classroom by showing child-size 
violins, violas and cellos. Selecting four students at a time, 
some of whom had never had any type of music lesson, he taught 
them a simple song, a variation of three notes. Then they sang 
as they plucked the strings; finally they were able to “solo” the 
whole melody. 

The system involves only a few minutes’ time in teaching 
each child the essentials of reading and playing the few notes. 
In fifteen minutes, even the first-graders had performed in con- 
cert as a string quartet. Repeated in each classroom, the demon- 
stration produced similar results, with children applauding the 
efforts of their classmates and voting unanimously to have their 
own orchestra. 


Study of the opinions of American teachers on whether the 
public schools are doing, or can do, what is now expected of 
them was urged by Bernard Iddings Bell, consultant on educa- 
tion and religion at the University of Chicago, in the Novem- 
ber 18, 1951 issue of the New York Times Magazine. 
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The need for a competent and comprehensive survey of this 
kind was brought home to Bell when he became the recipient 
of eight hundred unsolicited opinions of teachers about existing 
conditions in public schools. Impetus to the expression of these 
opinions was Bell's indictment of the following current peda- 
gogical malpractices in American schools: (1) there is a neglect 
of proper drill in the use of words—in reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening; (2) good manners are not insisted upon in 
the schools; (3) there is too little insistence upon achievement 
as the price of promotion and approval; (4) by permitting, and 
in their silence almost forcing, pupils to ignore religion, the 
schools are turning out graduates who know little or nothing 
of reality beyond that which sensory observation and reason 
reveal, and (5) the schools hold back the boys and girls who 
have better than average brains and a desire to know and achieve. 

Bell feels that a survey of teachers’ opinions on various prac- 
tices and policies in public schools, followed by popular in- 
sistence and pressure would do much to rescue education from 
its present state of befuddlement. 


Teachers from other lands now visiting the United States 
number more than 450. They are divided into two distinct 
groups: exchange teachers who are being replaced for the scho- 
lastic year in their own countries by American teachers, and 
trainees who are here for a period to observe and study Ameri- 
can teaching methods. 

Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing pointed out 
that the 1951-52 interchange of teachers marks the sixth year 
of this international good will program and that in addition to 
the teachers the United States exchanges with Britain and France, 
there are now interchanges between the United States and 
Canada, Belgium, Luxembourg, Norway, the Netherlands, Aus- 
tria, Australia, and New Zealand. 

By far the greater number of the 450 visiting educators con- 
sist of teachers and school officials who are interested in study- 
ing for several months, programs for teacher-training. Coming 
from 48 different nations, these educators represent a cross sec- 
tion of the world’s practicing teachers and school administrators. 

It is hoped that this project, planned and conducted by the 
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Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, under the super- 
vision of the Department of State, will develop greater inter- 
national understanding by bringing the truth about America to 
the peoples of other countries. 


Missouri made significant gains in standards for elementary 
school teachers during the past four years. During the year 
1946-7, only 38 per cent of all elementary school teachers in 
the state had 120 hours of credit, whereas for the year 1950-51, 
50 per cent of them had reached the 120-hour level. In 1946-7, 
29 per cent of the elementary school teachers had less than 
60 hours, but last year the percentage with less than 60 hours 
was 16. Four years ago, Missouri had 844 elementary teachers 
with no credits, whereas last year there were only 22 in service 
who had done no college work. These figures give evidence 
to the fact that an effective program of improvement is under 
way, and it is significant to note a gain of 2521 degree-holding 
elementary school teachers from 1947 to 1951. 
NEWSBITS 

A long list of fines upon parents who take their children to 
motion pictures unsuited to minors has been published in the 
daily newspapers of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Ordered by Judge 
Orlando Mendonca of the Juvenile Court, the fines ranged from 
$10.00 to $60.00. 

A specious statement on comics and PTA’s is appearing in 
some of the most undesirable comic magazines, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers warns parents of comic fans. 
The statement is to the effect that the Association of Comic 
Magazine Publishers is constantly working with parent-teacher 
associations to raise comics standards. 

Education Summary (November 20, 1951) reported that the 
abacus is being used again in New York City public schools 
in the attempt to make arithmetic more real to youngsters. 
Pupils work with coins, disks, the abacus and other materials 
before going on to learn how to think through a problem. 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Board of Regents of the State of New York, on Novem- 
ber 30, 1951, issued the following statement on “Moral and 
Spiritual Training in the Schools”: 


Belief in and dependence upon Almighty God was the very corner 
stone upon which our Founding Fathers builded. 

Our State Constitution opens with these solemn words: “We, the People 
of the State of New York, grateful to Almighty God for our Freedom, in 
order to secure its blessings, do establish this Constitution.” 

We are convinced that this fundamental belief and dependence of the 
American—always a religious—people is the best security against the dan- 
gers of these difficult days. In our opinion, the securing of the peace and 
safety of our country and our State against such dangers points to the 
essentiality of teaching our children, as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence, that Almighty God is their Creator, and that by Him they 
have been endowed with their inalienable rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

We believe that at the commencement of each school day the act of 
allegiance to the Flag might well be joined with this act of reverence to 
God: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our dependence upon Thee, and 
we beg Thy blessings upon us, our parénts, our teachers and our country.” 

We believe that the school day thus started might well include specific 
programs stressing the moral and spiritual heritage which is America’s, 
the trust which our pioneering ancestors placed in Almighty God, their 
gratitude to Him from Whom they freely and frequently acknowledged 
came their blessings and their freedom and their abiding belief in the 
free way of life and in the universal brotherhood of man based upon their 
acknowledgement of the fatherhood of their Creator, Almighty God, Whom 
they loved and reverenced in diverse ways. 

We believe that thus constantly confronted with the basic truth of 
their existence and inspired by the example of their ancestors, our child- 
ren will tind all their studies brought into focus and accord, respect for 
lawful authority, and obedience to law will be the natural comcomitant 
of their growth, and each of them will be properly prepared to follow the 
faith of his or her father, as he or she receives the same at mother’s knee, 
by father’s side, and as such faith is expounded and strengthened for them 
by his or her religious leaders. 

We believe that thus the school will fulfill its high function of supple- 
menting the training of the home, ever intensifying in the child that love 
for God, for parents and for home which is the mark of true character 
training and the sure guarantee of a country’s welfare. 
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We believe that such is the best way of insuring that this Govern- 
ment and our way of life shall not perish from the earth. 

We believe that this statement will be subscribed to by all men and 
women of good will, and we call upon all of them to aid in giving life 
to our program. 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey declared that he “wholeheartedly 
supported the statement.” Most Rev. William A. Scully, Co- 
adjutor Bishop of Albany, said that the regents “must be con- 
gratulated for the courage they have shown in presenting this 
forthright statement.” Commenting on the statement, Rt. Rev. 
John S. Middleton, secretary of education in the Archdiocese 
of New York, stated that its recommendations are “in the spirit 
of American tradition,” and that “justice requires that public 
education respect the rights of believing parents and their be- 
lieving children.” 


Released-time religious education for pupils of the public 
schools of Guam was officially approved by Guam’s Governor 
Carlton Skinner in December, 1951. A program of religious 
education, proposed by Bishop Baumgartner of Guam, was 
studied in the island’s Solicitor’s Office and found to be legal. 
The program follows closely that adopted in the State of New 
York. In notifying the Bishop of the Solicitor’s opinion, Gov- 
ernor Skinner said: “I am glad that religious instruction in the 
student’s own faith can now be instituted within the public 
school system.” 


Catholic religion classes in Mentor’s (Ohio) public schools 
were suspended late in November, 1951. The local school board 
voted 3 to 2 to restrict the use of school buildings for religious 
instruction to “after 6 p.m.” Since pupils are spread over a 
wide area and Mentor has no public transportation system, the 
ruling made the holding of the classes impossible. The result 
was that St. Mary’s parish, which has no school and which spon- 
sored religion classes for Catholics attending the public schools, 
abanoned plans to resume the classes. The school board’s pres- 
ident said that the reason for the board’s action was that Protes- 
tant children “felt left out” because no classes were held for 


them. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF SECONDARY EpucaTion by Vernon 
E. Anderson, Paul R. Grim and William T. Gruhn. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1951. Pp. x + 508. $4.50. 


The new volume of the Douglass Series in Education which is 
under review appears to be a representative sample of works in 
that series. It manifests a great deal of research and a genuine 
and wholesome zeal for the promotion of the cause of secondary 
education in the United States. It is an up-to-date work which 
will familiarize the prospective teacher with the most recent 
in public school thinking about secondary education, with both 
the practices of what are called typical schools and of the bet- 
ter type of school, and even with how it is hoped to convert 
from the former to the latter. 

The book itself is gotten out in attractive form. It is well 
indexed. The selected references at the ends of the chapters 
are suitable for their purpose and are recent publications. The 
chapters in the five parts after the first are set up uniformly 
according to a plan calling for (1) presentation of principles, 
(2) typical school practices, (3) practices in the better schools, 
and (4) first steps in getting away from the typical practice and 
moving toward what the better schools are doing. 

The first part of the book is devoted to general principles 
applicable throughout the rest of the work. In Chapter I we 
find that our principles are of three general types: (1) those 
based on how people learn, (2) those based on the nature and 
growth of the adolescent, and (3) those based on the democratic 
way of life. 

In view of the fact that one of the principles is that in this 
democratic system of ours we have to arrive at our own prin- 
ciples all the time, the authors are hard put to it to dress up 
their dogmas so as to make the reader be their real point of 
origin. However, if one is a precisionist about logic he may 
find help in keeping his independence of judgment in many 
places. On page 22, for instance, we have: “The principles of 
the democratic way of life discussed here attempt to define 
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what democracy actually means. It is not only a form of gov- 
ernment, as some persons think. It is not a way of living that 
never changes. It is, instead, a set of principles guiding the 
relationships of the individual to the group in a society, large 
or small. These principles, or this manner of living, apply to 
the classroom as well as to the school, the community, the na- 
tion, or a group of nations.” 

Principles and way of life are the same thing too, when on 
page 14 we find that there are two ways of studying the 
adolescent to find out more about his nature, etc. These are: 
“(1) through the investigation of research findings in the areas 
of child development, adolescent psychology, and mental 
hygiene, and (2) through observation and study of individual 
youngsters and groups of adolescents.” No one asks about the 
fundamental issues in life. No one cares what man is meant 
for. Just see how he “works” and try to get that working im- 
proved and you will be following good principles of secondary 
education. 

F. J. HouLanan. 


The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Gop AND Man ar YALE by William F. Buckley, Jr. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1951. Pp. xix + 240. $3.50. 


Something, perhaps the unavailability of a book such as his 
own, had led Mr. Buckley (Yale, 50), as an entering freshman 
to suppose that Yale University could be looked to as an ally 
against secularism and collectivism. His naiveté may be stu- 
died but there are strong indications that it is not. This is a 
record of four stormy college years during which he closed in 
this and other gaps in his education, trying at the same time to 
make clear to an academic faculty what their obligations were 
to students and alumni. Why he was largely unsuccessful be- 
comes apparent. The book may accomplish some part of what 
his presence and position as chairman of the Yale Daily News 
had no chance to do. Mr. Buckley is extremely intelligent; he 
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documents allegations largely (not in every case—there is a 
hearsay quotient); he is courageous. He is also resoundingly 
right and wrong in about equal parts. A bitterly critical re- 
viewer (McGeorge Bundy, The Atlantic, November, 1951) holds 
it against him that he is an “ardent Roman Catholic” yet no- 
where confesses to that sinister, un-Yalemanlike position. Cath- 
olics whose intellectual formation matches their ardor will find 
it hard to conclude much about Mr. Buckley besides the un- 
hyphenated nature of his belief about Christ and the confidence 
of his theism—(exclusively Catholic matters?). His tenuous 
grasp on a social order informed by Christian principles pro- 
vides no clues that point to Rome—at least the Rome of the last 
sixty years. Undoubtedly he is pained and surprised at the 
all but unisonant Catholic rejection of his identification of free- 
dom and individualism with Manchester liberalism. Having 
identified the cause of Christ with that of Adam Smith (p. 181), 


however, and betrayed a breath-taking unawareness of any eco- 
nomic solution between the Russian and the robber baron (should 
the author deny this, the book remains) a man must face the 


consequences. 
There is no question of this documented case against the 
mental bullies who annually scatter to the winds the straw 
figures they think to be the teachings of Christianity. It is 
a highly unscholarly, even disgusting performance on their parts, 
the more so because of a declared mass impatience with indoc- 
trination. Professors of divinity hinting delicately that there 
may be one are no more inspiring than those who have praise 
only for Marx and contempt for his Stalinist betrayers. Mr. 
Buckley unmasks them all, then stands them before an alumni 
firing squad alongside a certain traitor Samuelson whose text- 
book reads: “‘. . . where the complex economic conditions of life 
necessitate social co-ordination and planning, there can sensible 
men of good will be expected to invoke the government.” 
(Italics added.) Educated further, the author will have much 
to put at the service of country and Christ. What he is prob- 
ably doing in part here is fostering the legitimate fear in any 
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liberal breast that if this is your Catholic potentially in power, 
it is well to renew the fight. 

GrRARD S. SLOYAN. 
Department of Religious Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


UNRAVELING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY by Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. New York: The Commonweal Fund, 1950. Pp. xv 
+ 399. $5.00. 

The fruits of ten years of research into the causes of juvenile 
delinquency are presented in this first volume of a proposed 
series by Harvard University’s famous husband-and-wife re- 
search team in criminology. The study was conducted under 
the auspices of the Harvard Law School and financed by as 
many as sixteen foundations. In the words of the authors the 
purpose of this research was “to discover similarities and dif- 
ferences in the mass, in order to arrive eventually at factors in 
the background and make-up of delinquents, and to construct 
prognostic tables based on such differentiation by means of which 
the probability of delinquency in certain children may be early 
and meaningfully determined without waiting for the actual ap- 
pearance of delinquent behavior.” (p. 15) 

The careful attention paid to planning and designing this 
research is praiseworthy. The Gluecks selected 1,000 boys for 
study. These consisted of an experimental group of 500 de- 
lincuent boys who had been committed to two correctional 
schools near Boston and a control group of 500 proved non-de- 
linquents from the public schools of Boston. Each delinquent 
boy was matched with a non-delinquent boy according to age, 
general intelligence, national (ethnico-racial) origin, and resi- 
dence in underprivileged neighborhoods. 

There is divided opinion among the reviewers of this book as 
to the relative merits of the matching process. This reviewer 
joins with those who maintain that the pairing of delinquents 
with non-delinquents according to general intelligence and na- 
tional origin was excellent, while the matching with regard to 
age and residence in underprivileged neighborhoods was less 
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commendable. Again, it seems to the reviewer that the causes 
of delinquency traceable to the delinquent boys studied cannot 
justifiably be attributed to juvenile delinquents in the general 
community. Rather should the etiological conclusions of the 
authors be limited to those delinquent boys who have been com- 
mitted to corrective institutions. 

The authors make their comparisons of delinquents with non- 
delinquents on four major levels: the socio-cultural, the somatic, 
the intellectual, and the emotional-temperamental. This multi- 
causational approach is considered by the Gluecks to be a dis- 
tinct contribution to delinquency research. Separate staffs, in- 
cluding thirty-three part- and full-time workers representing the 
fields of social work, psychology, psychiatry, physical anthro- 
pology, and social statistics collected and aided in interpreting 
the data. An unusual aspect of this research is that each staff 
worked independently of the other. Only the authors and their 
immediate clerical staff were fully aware of the integrated find- 
ings of all the staffs at any one time. This attempt at greater 
scientific objectivity is to be commended. The reviewer was 
surprised to note, however, that no sociologist was called upon 
to help analyze the sociological findings of the study. 

Several statistical techniques for measuring variation were 
used by the authors, and significant differences between the de- 
linquents and non-delinquents were discovered on all four levels 
under study. On the socio-cultural level, the delinquents had 
less satisfactory family relations and home conditions. In school 
the delinquents showed less attainment, attended more schools, 
repeated more grades and were more often retarded and placed 
in special classes. They manifested less ambition to continue 
school, misbehaved more frequently and at an earlier age, espe- 
cially with regard to truancy. The showed poorer adjustment 
to schoolmates and were more disorderly, stubborn, disobedient, 
impudent, disinterested and inattentive than were their non- 
delinquent opposites. 

Strangely enough, on the somatic level, and on the basis of a 
medical examination, no significant differences in health were 
discovered. The physique study, however, showed the delin- 
quents to be physically superior and more masculine in appear- 
ance than the non-delinquents. 
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On the intellectual level, as indicated by the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Test and the Stanford Achievement Tests in 
arithmetic and reading, the delinquents were found to show less 
aptitude in vocabulary, general information, and comprehension, 
but they surpassed the non-delinquents in the performance tests. 


Finally, on the emotional-temperamental level, the Rorschach 
Test, as well as the psychiatric interviews, revealed that the 
delinquents suffered less from frustration and anxiety than did 
the non-delinquents. They were surprisingly less psychoneurotic 
than the non-delinquents, which is another of the unusual find- 
ings of this research. (pp. 239-240) Then too, the delinquents 
were more self-confident and seemed to lack a normal fear of 
failure. For the most part it was discovered that the delinquents 
acted impulsively with little self-control. They had marked 
preferences for excitement and adventure. They tended to re- 
solve their conflicts by extroversion while the non-delinquents 
tended toward introversion in this respect. 


Accordingly, then, on the basis of their findings, the Gluecks 
present a series of three prediction tables based upon (1) socio- 
cultural information compiled from this study, (2) the results 
of the Rorschach Test, and (3) the analyses of the psychiatric 
interviews. The authors believe that these tables are now ready 
for experimental application. It is their suggestion that one or 
more of the tables be made use of in the early grades of school 
in order to evaluate a child’s delinquent tendencies. The Gluecks 
candidly admit that the tables may have to be improved upon 
in the experimental process. To this reviewer, the authors’ idea 
of forming an early prognosis of a particular child’s potential 
for later delinquency is a step forward towards attaining its 
early prevention. Such a technique, tested and proved with 
time, would undoubtedly be a valuable contribution to educa- 


tional progress. 
BROTHER PauL KAMERDZE, F.S.C. 


De La Salle College, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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SratisTiIcaAL METHODOLOGY Reviews 1941-1950, edited by Oscar 
Krisen Buros. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1951. Pp. 
457. $7.00. 

This successor to the Second Yearbook of Research and Statis- 
tical Methodology, published in 1941, is much more limited in 
scope than was its predecessor. Statistical Methodology Reviews 
is a compilation of reviews of books on statistics, and only that. 
There are no reviews which are precisely reviews of statistical 
methodology though much such reviewing occurs incidentally 
to reviewing books on the subject. There is not even any index 
on statistical methodology other than to whole books which treat 
of methodology. 

The work appears to represent the high standard set by other 
yearbooks edited by Buros. It will be most helpful for anyone 
interested in selecting books on statistical procedures for any 
purpose. 

F, J. HouLanan. 

Department of Education, 

The Catholic University of America. 


REVIVAL OF PaGaNisM by Gustave Combes, trans, Augustine 
Stock, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1950. 
Pp. 360. $4.50. 


This excellent translation of an important French authority 
in the field of contemporary religion is a survey of recent trends, 
particularly those fostered by official government action to the 
complete secularization of our contemporary civilization. It con- 
centrates on the three most important countries in this move- 
ment: namely, Russia, Germany, and France. It is important 
because it completely avoids rhetorical denunciation and presents 
a careful factual array of official government action openly de- 
signed to bring about a complete elimination of God from human 
consideration. 

The work is divided into three parts, first of which is the fore- 
boding currents dealing with the philosophical backgrounds of 
the revival of paganism: namely, rationalism, naturalism, state 
absolutism, and Marxism. From these backgrounds arise the 
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three present-day national ideologies; namely, the secularized 
state, Bolshevism, and German mysticism. Analysis of these 
ideologies constitutes the second part of the work. The con- 
cluding section is a careful analysis of the attack and forces: 
namely, what the author calls the general staff, which is Free- 
masonry; the advanced guard, which is the so-called “League of 
the Rights of Man”; the revolutionary syndicates, that are the 
workers reaction against the acceptance of economic liberalism; 
and finally, the shock troops: namely, the “Union of the God- 
less,” founded by Lenin in 1925 and now spread throughout the 
world. 


It is a truly terrifying picture which Dr. Combes presents in 
this important work with its graphic documentation of the fierce- 
ness of the battle waged by the City of Earth against the City 
of God. But there is no element of despair. Courageously, in 
an excellent concluding section, Dr. Combes emphasizes the ab- 
solute necessity of the union of the churches of all Christian 
denominations as absolutely necessary for the winning of this 


struggle. 


This is certainly in line with the plea of the Holy Father that 
all men of good will join in the struggle against present-day 
atheism. It must be emphasized that for the first time in the 
history of mankind, as Christians, we are faced with a mass 
turning of men, indeed a positive fleeing, from God. This is 
something entirely new under the sun, and it requires an equally 
bold and undoubtedly novel approach. Dr. Combes also makes 
a very eloquent plea for the regeneration of Catholic spiritual 
life. He emphasizes that victory will be ours upon two condi- 
tions: first, that the army: of Catholics will be able to unite; 
and second, that they will accept no collaboration with their 
enemies. Both seem to be rather difficult conditions in view 
of past history. 

The struggle is most urgent in the intellectual fields. The per- 
sistence, cohesion, and energy of the attack which has been 
conducted on every phase of the Church’s teaching have proven 
highly effective. This indicates the urgency of the struggle in this 
particular field to win the souls of men. The most effective 
work must be done in our Catholic schools, in the Catholic press, 
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in adult education, in youth activities, and in the apostolate of 
the working masses. 

Recent history gives us every reason for hope. Hitlerism did 
not obtain all the results expected, despite its iron dictatorship 
and its shouts of victory. Today the Church in Germany is re- 
newed in her vigor. Secularization seemed to have conquered 
the French, though the immensity of that evil is becoming ap- 
parent to all, and just as these forces of paganism seem about 
to win, their inner weakness brings about their collapse. This 
is no ground for complacency. We can rest assured that God 
will make us wait for the victory until the day when we shall 
have merited it. Faith without works is dead. 

Cuarces A, Harr. 
School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Historia Juris Canonici Latini. VoL. I, Historia Fontrum by 
Rev. Alphonsus M. Stickler, $.D.B. Torino, Italy: Pontificium 
Athenaeum Salesianum, 1950. Pp. xvi + 468. $4.00. 


This is the first volume of a three-volume work on the history 
of Canon Law in the Latin rite. As its title indicates, it deals 
with the history of the sources of Canon Law; the other two 
volumes will treat of the history of the science of Canon Law 
and the history of canonical institutions respectively. The 
volume here reviewed is divided into four parts: (1) a study 
of the various collections of Canon Law up to the forming of 
the corpus of Canon Law, (2) the forming of the corpus in the 
Middle Ages, (3) from the forming of the corpus to the Code of 
Canon Law, and (4) the Code of Canon Law. Sources of other 
law, such as, Oriental Canon Law, Roman Law, Liturgical Law, 
Concordat Law, Germanic Law, and Civil Law, are given in six 
appendices. There is also an eighteen-page index. 

The book is written in Latin. For those who are able to read 
Latin with some ease, it is a mine of information on its topic. 
Its matter is carefully organized, and the style is simple and 
clear. Information on each source is complete. The writer 
aims to fit each source into the organic evolution of law and to 
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give the causes, purposes, and circumstances (political, social, 
cultural, ethnic, religious, and so forth) which led to the for- 
mation of certain collections. This work can be recommended 
as a good reference source for students in Canon Law and for 
priests engaged in the active ministry of the Church. 


Joun P. WEISENGOFF. 


School of Sacred Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION, 
edited by Christian Gauss. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1951. Pp. 158. $2.75. 

Five college and university men have contributed essays to 
what is more a work of joint thinking than a symposium in the 
generally accepted sense. At the behest of a committee of the 
American Council on Education and aided by the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, the late Dr. Gauss who was Dean Emeritus 
of Princeton until his death on November 2, 1951, has led his 
colleagues in discussions which have been formalized in ex- 
tremely interesting summaries. The essays are written in Eng- 
lish and not in education (in itself not the least of their virtues), 
by men truly religious, urbane, and awake to the infinite ap- 
petites of a determinedly secular spirit. Because the pieces are 
rich in perceptive glimpses of traditional truths, they recom- 
mend themselves to those laboring in higher education both 
within and without a religious framework. 

A matter immediately evident, whatever the reader’s bias, is 
that Hamlet is not only being played without the Prince of Den- 
mark but with the notable absence of Ophelia and Horatio as 
well. One may deplore the existence of Brandeis or St. Olaf’s 
or any given Loyola, but to pretend that they are not there is 
hardly realism. The contributors indicate their feeling that the 
church-related institutions were better not there; they do not 
attempt to establish the validity of the position. The argument 
is of the “surely-all-reasonable-men-will-agree” type, the unde- 
fended assumption being that a program of liberal studies marked 
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by free inquiry is natura sua in opposition to any mentality 
characterized by previous religious commitment. Religion for 
the writers is not a haze of platitudes rising from a sea of emo- 
tions. It much resembles the core of orthodox Christianity 
which lies at the heart of our Western culture. The all but 
spoken claim, however, is that, untrammeled by a restricting 
dogma, they have freely chosen to believe in Christianity (not 
unmixed with the better elements of Oriental and unchurched 
mystical thought), and beg leave to spur other educators on to 
this kind of religious education, uniquely satisfactory to the cul- 
tivated mind. “Liberal education will always be opposed to the 
dogmatization and idolization of finite truths however much 
they claim divine sanctions; but it is fundamentally religious.” 


(p. 61) 


If Robert Ulich had meant to describe heresy, which is man- 
made religion, in those lines, or the unwarranted extension of 
dogma by the pompous or unthinking orthodox, it would be easy 
to cheer both sentiment and book without reserve. It is clear, 
however, that any claim to orthodoxy is self-delusion to the 
writers. That God has revealed is a thing difficult to know; 
that He has not revealed Himself in dogmas or institutions is 
somehow certain. (p. 79) One casualty of the marriage be- 
tween religion study and liberal pursuits, in this view, is the 
ancient Christian doctrine of the virtue of divine faith. To know 
with certainty more of Christianity than one can prove (as is 
the case with any incoming freshman) is unthinkable to the 
conferees. Their insistence that no one knows what he has not 
tested in a spirit of readiness to abandon makes it clear that 
their whole concern is with the “evidences of religion” or with 
natural theology. The study of religion on a Catholic campus 
includes those preliminaries; in itself, it is a scrutiny of what 
precisely is God’s revelation, the inner harmony, the develop- 
ment of the message as grasped by men, and the motivating 
force of dogma. Ideally, it employs the scholarly techniques 
identified in our day with liberal studies, expects reason to stand 
by at all times, imposes the theoretical necessity of not believ- 
ing in Christ if an uninformed intellect has not arrived at the 
goodness or the claims of the Man. (S. Th. I, Ilae, xix, 5) 
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Christian theology in the Catholic sense seems to qualify as 
the “kind of indoctrination which has no place in a program 
of liberal studies.” (p. 71) Study about religion is the beauty, 
study of religion the beast. 


GERARD S. SLOYAN. 


Department of Religious Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 515. $4.50. 
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Readers). New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 472. 
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Readers). New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 175. 

Gates, Arthur I., and Peardon, Celeste Comegys. The World 
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Readers). New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 440, 326. 

Hammer, Jane Ross (ed.). Logic for Living. Dialogues from 
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Freedom Readers, New Edition). Boston: Ginn and Co. Pp. 
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Van Bramer, Helen Brindl. Your Land and Mine (Book III, 
Democracy Series, Revised). New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 


246. $1.80. 
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Jolivet. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 233. $4.00. 
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Good, Frederick, L., M.D., and Kelly, Rev. Otis F., M.D. 
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P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1826-1951. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons. Pp. 56. 
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Melville, Annabelle M. Elizabeth Bayley Seton, 1774-1821. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. 411. $4.00. 
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Senan, O.F.M. Cap., Father. Angelic Shepherd. Dublin, Ire- 
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